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«Why beholdest thou the mote in thy 


brother’s eye, but considerest not 
y 


the beam that is in thine own eye?” 


Blindspots,, a Modern Parable 


HE SUN, which an hour before had been 
ji little off center, was now streaming full 
in the south transept window from almost 
overhead. The hands on the balcony clock 
pointed to twelve. A restless youngster slid 
off his mother’s lap to investigate the gum on 
the bottom of the pew, and two young ushers 
looked in the aisle door to determine how 
long before the Sunday chicken would be 
served. It was evident to an intelligent clergy- 
man that no amount of oratory would save the 
still unrepentant members of this restless 
flock and the Reverend I. Tellum, being much 
more than average in understanding, pro- 
nounced the benediction. He thought he had 
preached a most effective sermon on “Blind- 
spots” from the text in the Sermon on the 
Mount, “Why beholdest thou the mote in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?” 


From THE COMMENTS at the church door, 
well might brother Tellum determine to file 
this sermon in the “Well Received” drawer. 
For more persons had thanked him for his 
“remarks” and “talk”—ill chosen words for 
an inspired exposition of Holy Writ—than 
had probably thought to thank the Lord for 
all his continued mercies. But in the wisdom 


of God, he was spared from hearing what 
Mrs. Twaddle had to say to her old friend 
Mrs. Allears on their way home. 

“The preacher sure was rough on some 
people today. And well he might be, with all 
the selfish people in this world. I'll bet my 
fall bonnet Ben Sport was mighty uncom- 
fortable through that sermon. I couldn’t help 
feel, the parson had Ben in mind when he 
chose that text.” 


ie THE RINGING EARS of Mr. B. A. Sport did 
not make him apprehensive, it was only be- 
cause he was preoccupied with the writeup in 
the Sunday paper of the local ball club. To 
his wife’s query, “How was the sermon?” he 
replied, “She fanned out!” “Whatever non- 
sense is that?” she countered. “No nonsense 
at all,” he retorts. “Tellum pitched Twaddle 
three fast balls, and she fanned. The silly 
thing probably doesn’t even know he was 
pitching to her. A lot of blind batters in this 
world.” 

At that very hour, old Mrs. Goodall was 
mounting the steps to her unpretentious home 
muttering half to herself, half to her hus- 
band, on whose steady arm she leaned, “A 
powerful text. And searching. Makes you feel 
ashamed to look inside yourself.” 


Di Lltaine C0. certo 


—WILLIAM A. GUENTHER 


Director of Christian Education 
Presbytery of Philadelphia 














In a world made Christmas-conscious 
by department-store decorations and greet- 
ing card mailing, the picture on the cover 
serves to establish a pre-Christmas mood 
of spiritual emphasis. 

Pictured on the cover are Jonathan 
and Sally Zimmerman of Philadelphia, 
photographed by Larry Williams, eyeing a 
creche of the nativity scene. The idea for 
the photograph came from Dorothy Lang- 
don Yates of Midland, Michigan, who 
some months ago sent us a similar picture 
as a suggestion for a Christmas card. 

“Over the past few years we have sent 
handmade photographic Christmas cards 
in which we tried to convey messages ap- 


Susan and Tom Yates 
propriate to the deepest meaning of the 
season,” writes Mrs. Yates. 

“Last year, our two children, gazing in 
wonder and delight at the manger scene 
from our family creche, illustrated “O 
come, let us adore him” (shown here). 

In other years, the Yateses have used 
scenic snapshots with Bible verses, as 
described in “Making Christmas Cards 
about CHRISTmas” in the last issue. 


The Reverend Clifford J. Earle, au- 
thor of “What Are We Doing About Alco- 
hol?” (page 6) is associate secretary of 
the Division of Social Education and Ac- 
tion of the Board of Christian Education 
—the division which, among other respon- 
sibilities, spearheads the program of alco- 
hol education within the Church. A native 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mr. Earle at- 
tended Marquette University and earned 
a master’s degree in electrical engineering 
before he enrolled in McCormick Semi- 
nary. Previous to his present assignment, 
he served as pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Oak Park, Illinois. 


Geraldine Fitch, who wrote “Flight 
For Freedom” (page 16) is the wife of 
Y.M.C.A. leader George Fitch, which is 
another way of saying that she has spent 
twenty-five years or more in the Orient, 
accompanying her husband as he organized 
the Y.M.C.A. in China and Korea. She 
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recently returned from Korea, where her 
husband is on two-year assignment and 
where she served as Korea correspondent 
for the Religious News Service, the New 
Leader, and Asia Calling. The author of 
several books, she is currently writing and 
lecturing in this country. 


Dr. Robert Worth Frank, who 
probes the present American addiction to 
books promising peace of mind in “The 
Scramble for Serenity” (page 20), is presi- 
dent of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois, and has written previ- 
ously for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


The Reverend John W. Meister, 
who sent us “Open Door for Youth” (page 


22), is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Sidney, Ohio. On January 1 
he moves to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana (see “The 
Pledge,” P. L. November 12, p. 20). 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Last year, our Christmas issue was 
treasured by many families as a source- 
book of Yuletide song and story. This year 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will present another 
“Christmas Eve package.” It will include 
a Christmas family worship service, 
stories for old and young, news of Christ- 
mas in Presbyterian churches in this coun- 
try and abroad, and a thoughtful study of 
the present-day outlook for “Peace on 
Earth.” 
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Of Christmas and Time 


Ae TIME IS PRECIOUS, but Christians 
have held that one point of time was 
significant above every other point. That 
conviction is clearly seen in our manner 
of reckoning. The Greeks counted their 
time in Olympiads, that is the periods of 
four years between the Olympic games. 
The Romans began their dating with the 
legendary founding of the city of Rome. 
The Jews counted their years from the 
date on which they believed God had 
created the world. In Bible days events 
were sometimes dated with reference to 
the king or emperor. So you read in 
Isaiah, “In the year that King Uzziah died 
I saw the Lord... ,” John the Baptist 
began his ministry “In the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Caesar.” 

But to Christians there was but one real 
center of time, to which all previous time 
had led up and from which all future time 
was to come. That was the birth of Jesus 
Christ. That was what Paul, in writing to 
the Ephesians, said was “the fullness of 
times.” So in the 6th century a monk 
named Dionysius the Little became so 
convinced that it was wrong to date his- 
tory by pagan calendars that he worked 
out a new chronology, marking the year 
in which Christ was born as the year rf. 
Everything after that he called A.D. 
“Anno Domini” in the year of our Lord. 
Everything before that he called A.C. 
“Ante Christum,” before Christ. This, for 
some unknown reason, has been Angli- 
cized, so that we say B.C. meaning “Be- 
fore Christ” in English. In this fullness 
of time Christ was born. (“That in the 
dispensation of the fullness of times he 
might gather together in one all things 
in Christ. .”’ Ephesians 1:10) 


Noncz THAT THIS FULLNESS OF TIME 
arises out of a long background. That is 
the significance of the Advent season, 
which we are now celebrating. The word 
means “coming” or “to come” from the 
Latin “ad” and “venio.” Just as when you 
expect a guest in your home you make 
preparation for his coming, just so the 
world had to be prepared for Christ’s com- 
ing. The Hebrew religion was a prepara- 
tion for the Christian, and the prophets 
were a preparation for Jesus. 

Notice also, that the proper use of the 
fullness of time depends upon a coura- 
geous employment of it. Our Lord had no 


easy life even though all centuries before 
had been a preparation for his coming. 
He struggled throughout his life against a 
wicked and blind generation. A lesser per- 
son might have thrown away the oppor- 
tunity. When the time is ripe our zeal 
must be ripe, too. 

We must see, too, that the outcome of 
the fullness of time must be left in God's 
hands. When our Lord was rejected, his 
cause seemed lost. Only a very few of the 
faithful remained. But he knew that the 
success of his kingdom was ultimately en- 
trusted, not to men, but to God. 


One OF THE EARLY SCOTCH REFORMERS, 
Andrew Melville, was threatened by the 
Earl of Morton with death by hanging if 
he did not cease his free speaking. Mel- 
ville laughed and said, “Tush, sir. Threat- 
en your courtiers after that manner! It is 
the same to me whether I rot in the air or 
in the ground. It will not be in your power 
to hang or exile the truth.” 

Jesus came in the fullness of time. All 
the past had been a preparation for his 
advent. He used the few years that were 
his with courage and faith. He was then 
content to leave the outcome to the will 
of his heavenly father. 

In a real sense, each person comes in 
the fullness of time. The past has been a 
preparation for you. The present has a 
task for you to do. The future you cannot 
know. 

Prayer—Help us, O God, to come to 
Christmas with expectancy in our hearts 
ready to make room for Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—In the Year—Isaiah 6:1-8 
Second Day—A Great Light—Isaiah 9:2-7 


Third Day—There shall Come Forth—!saiah 
11:1-9 

Fourth Day—-In that Day—lIsaiah 26:1-15 

Fifth Day—God Will Come—lIsaiah 35:1-10 

Sixth Day—Prepare ye the Way—lIsaiah 40:3-5 

Seventh Day—How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains—lIsaiah 52:7-15 

Eighth Day—My Word shall accomplish— 
Isaiah §55:1-13 


Ninth Day—In the fifteenth Year—Luke 3:1-6 

Tenth Day—The Time is at hand—Mark 1:1-15 

Eleventh Day—The Day is at hand—Romans 
13:8-14 

Twelfth Day—A Root of Jesse—Romans 
1524-13 

Thirteenth Day—In these Last Days—Hebrews 
1i1-12 

Fourteenth Day—The 
Ephesians 1:7-23 

—Lawrence MacCo.t Horton 


Fullness of Time— 
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More Than Prayer Needed 

« My reaction to the letter from Mr. H. 
P. Stevenson (“Spirit of Hezekiah,” P. L. 
October 29) is that a follower of Jesus 


Christ must develop a much, much 
broader concept of God’s nature than he 
can express in the prayer to “save us from 
another war.” 

This negative idea of asking God merely 
to protect us from earthly harm... is 
away too small for a Christian. Also, at 
its roots, it springs from self-interest. 
Christ’s religion is no “push-button” affair 
for earthly protection. And I do not 
think God is likely to demonstate the 
“power of prayer” in a negative or un- 
worthy concept. 

War is only an effect, not a cause. The 
Christian’s business is to attack the cause 
by giving a lot of his time and his money 
and his prayers to exhort men to live by 
the peace-giving principles Jesus taught. 

As Mr. Dulles says in “Church and 
World Order” (P. L. same issue), Chris- 
tians must not only pray, but work, boldly 
and positively, to teach men the world 
over “belief in God, in moral law, and in 
the spiritual nature of man.” That wil! do 
more than cure war. It will produce peace. 
And the two are not the same. 

—E. Wm. OHMAN 
Skokie, Illinois 


The Good Samaritan? 

In Meditations (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
November 12) Dr. Edward H. Roberts, 
dean of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
quoted a version of the Good Samaritan 
parable that substituted a Communist for 
the Samaritan, a Presbyterian elder and a 
Presbyterian minister for the priest and 
the Levite. 


. I see no point in printing anything 
calculated to discount or discredit Pres- 
byterian life as practiced by either the 
preacher or the layman—particularly as 
the same is discredited by building up a 
Communist. I attack the analogy, par- 
able, or illustration as probably being 
wholly untrue, odious, and in poor taste. 
When you print things like that, you de- 
stroy the teachings of Christianity itself. 
The only lesson to be drawn from the 
story is that you had better be a Com- 
munist rather than a Presbyterian. 

—Josern H. Lesu 
Huntington, Ind. 


« I want to thank you very much indeed 
for the Meditation in your recent issue 
“And Who Is My Neighbor?” It is a won- 
derful piece of work, both in form and in 
content. . . . It shows, if such a proof is 
necessary, that you can take any piece of 
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the Gospel and place it right into the 
middle of modern life where it proves as 
fresh as it was nineteen-hundred years 
ago. I am sure it will be the same after 
another nineteen-hundred years. . . . 
—ALFRED FLINT 


Elder, Second Presbyterian Church 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Roberts explained in his discussion 
that followed this modern version of the 
parable that: “Jesus purposely chose the 
one most despised by his audience. His re- 
marks were always most disturbing. He 
would have us know that some of those 
whom we most despise may be doing more 
to alleviate the sufferings and to meet the 
needs of others than many of the respect- 
able and complacent people in our church 
pews and in our pulpits. 

“Let us then turn the searching light of 
this Scripture passage upon our own hearts 
and ask ourselves honestly, ‘What is my 
real attitude toward life and toward 
oteers? .... F* 

In our opinion it was clear that Dr. 
Roberts did not mean that Communists 
are in any sense better than Presby- 
terians. It is suggested, however, that even 
we Presbyterians might very well ask our- 
selves if we do not sometimes pass by on 
the other side of the road. 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE believes that Pres- 
byterians are neither so insecure nor so 
proud that they cannot afford to ask them- 
selves honest questions. | —THE EDITORS 


Minister Commended 

« The men of the Church of Our Saviour 
have awarded their “Commendation of the 
Month” to the Reverend Orion C. Hopper, 
Jr., for his action in practical Christianity 
in finding temporary employment for his 
unemployed members. 

We feel that the action taken will pay 
rich dividends . . . not only in a rejuve- 
nated Christian spirit but in a holy desire 
by these men in their efforts to win more 
men for Christ. They have seen the teach- 
ings of Christ put into practice. 

Unemployment is rampant today, and 

. we feel that the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. should create by Synod or Presby- 
tery, agencies to which our unemployed 
can go for guidance and aid in seeking 
employment. 

We believe that our Church has many 
industrial leaders who would be very happy 
to help bear the burdens of our men who 
are unemployed from time to time because 
of circumstances over which in (many) 
cases they have no control... . 

—CHURCH OF OuR SAVIOUR CHAPTER 


National Council of Presbyterian Men 
Newark, N. J. 
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MR. JONES, 
MEET THE MASTER 


Sermons and Prayers of 
PETER MARSHALL 


This selection of sermons and pray- 
ers is set up typographically word 
for word just as they were taken 
into the pulpit by PETER MAR- 
SHALL, late Chaplain of the United 
States Senate. PETER MARSHALL 
had attained a national reputation 
at an age when most clergymen are 
unknown. 


PETER MARSHALL spoke before 
congregations that included some 
of the most powerful men in Wash- 
ington. People waited for hours to 
gain admittance to his services each 
Sunday. Senators left their com- 
mittee meetings to hear his famous 
Senate prayers. 

These sermons are not addressed to 
the great and the near-great, but 
rather to the man in the street, the 
“Mr. 


Jones’. There are no other ser- 


man he preferred to call 


mons like these, for there was no 
other like PETER MARSHALL. 
$2.50 





At all Bookstores———— 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York 10 
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These things must be done: 





































EDUCATE COMMUNITY TO 
SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 


MAKE MEDICAL TREATMENT 
AVAILABLE 





MAKE PSYCHOTHERAPY ACCESS- 
IBLE TO LOW-INCOME GROUPS 





What are we 


doing about 


There are four million problem drinkers in the U. S. Yet alcohol edu- 


cation is a forgotten item in the agenda of many local churches. 
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UNDERSTANDING HELP FROM 
FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


SUPPORT RESEARCH IN 
ALCOHOLISM 





CREATE BETTER SOCIETY BY 








REMOVING IN 


By CLIFFORD EARLE 


se RECENT REFERENDUM in Oklahoma 
which upheld the state’s ban on the 
sale and use of alcoholic beverages 
stronger than beer has been heralded as a 
great victory for the cause of temperance. 

I regard it not as a victory, but a chal- 
lenge to inaugurate a realistic temperance 
program that takes the full measure of the 
problem. 

The slam-bang campaign preceding the 
referendum revealed vast confusion among 
church members on the liquor question. 
Many churches, by their long neglect of 
temperance education, were ill-prepared to 
help their people discern the real issues 
of the campaign. 

Not only in Oklahoma are churches 
derelict in this important responsibility. 
It is generally true that alcohol education 
is a forgotten item in the agenda of our 
local churches. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly 
three years ago recognized the growing 
seriousness of the alcohol problem and 
called for “a major effort in temperance 
education and action throughout our 
church.” This pronouncement of the 158th 
General Assembly in 1946 on “The Church 
and Alcoholic Beverages” is one of the 
great social utterances of our time. It 
marks the beginning of a new phase of 
temperance activity in the churches of 
America. It sees the problem full-sized 
and takes its measure. Within a few 
months of its adoption, the Presbyterian 
statement was used as the model for a 
communication from the Federal Council 
of Churches calling for intelligent action 
on the alcohol problem. 

Prior to the Civil War the temperance 
movement was dominated by the Washing- 
tonians. This organization, the Alcoholics 
Anonymous of its day, numbered at its 
peak more than 600,000 members, all re- 
formed inebriates. It attracted prominent 
speakers for its cause, including Abraham 
Lincoln. Churches were so enamored with 
their program that they neglected the less 


glamorous tasks of upholding abstinence 
as a goal for all church members and ad- 
vocating laws for the control of the liquor 
trade. Their work was distorted by a con- 
centration of effort on helping the victims 
of alcohol. 

During the Civil War and for a decade 
after, organized temperance activity in the 
churches all but ceased. With its revival 
in the 1870’s the new leaders were deter- 
mined to avoid the one-sidedness of the 
pre-war era. The result was a distortion 
on the other side. Minimum attention was 
given to the problem of inebriety. Efforts 
were focussed on promoting abstinence 
and fighting the liquor trade. This phase 
of temperance work culminated in the 
adoption of the prohibition amendment in 
1920. Then, thirteen years later, came dis- 
illusionment and repeal, with consequent 
shunning of the issue on the part of most 
churches. 

The General Assembly pronouncement 
of 1946, besides stressing the seriousness 
of the alcohol problem, attempts to restore 
balance to the temperance efforts of the 
churches. The program it inaugurates 
moves on all three fronts—help for the 
victims, education for abstinence, and pub- 
lic action to restrain the trade. 


Concern for the victims 


A genuine concern for alcoholics and 
excessive drinkers, and for their families, 
is appropriate to the nature and vocation 
of the Church. Certain temperance groups, 
more or less outside the Church, seen to 
be so anxious to remove alcohol from so- 
ciety that they look upon efforts in be- 
half of the victims of alcohol as‘a denial 
of their goal. Such an attitude is at once 
unrealistic and inhumane. The Church, 
embodying the compassion of Christ, can- 
not withhold concern from those who are 
hurt by alcohol. 

The number of problem drinkers in 
America is estimated as four million, of 
whom one million are excessive drinkers 
without addiction and three: million are 
compulsive drinkers in various stages of 
addiction. Of the compulsive drinkers, 
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ALCOHOL? 


The Presbyterian Church stands for “ . . . help for the victims of alco- 


hol, education for abstinence, and public action to restrain the trade.’ 





probably one million have developed phy- 
sical and mental-complications. It is these 
who are commonly called chronic alco- 
holics. 

The four million problem drinkers com- 
prise only 6 per cent of the 65 million 
persons in our country who use alcoholic 
beverages. Even so, the number is suffi- 
cient and the problem sufficiently serious, 
to make alcoholism one of the major pub- 
lic health issues in America. 


A physical sickness 


The Church should recognize the truly 
serious plight of the genuine alcohol ad- 
dict. His drinking is compulsive, inordi- 
nate, and unrelated to external factors. 
He usually does not want to drink but is 
driven by an uncontrollable fear that with- 
out alcohol he could not exist. Some alco- 
holics are abnormal or subnormal person- 
alities, emotionally maladjusted and im- 
mature, whose drinking is a symptom of a 
pathological condition. Others are appar- 
ently normal persons, as normal as most 
people, whose use of beverage alcohol 
leads to dependence and addiction. 

In any case, the alcoholic is a truly 
sick person. I am thinking of a young 
man whom I have counselled recently who 
fits every definition I know of alcoholism. 
He is sick physically from malnutrition 
related to his drinking. He is sick emo- 
tionally as a result of prolonged worry 
mixed with acute feelings of guilt. He is 
sick economically because of his inability 
to keep a job. He is sick socially so that 
he no longer has friends and his family 
has virtually given him up. The seeming 
hopelessness of his condition has led him 
to two futile suicide attempts in’ the last 
six months. 

What this young man needs is not pun- 
ishment for the crime of habitual drunk- 
enness, but treatment based on under- 
standing and sympathy. Surely, more than 
any other institution, the Church should 
be alert to search out and help the victims 
of alcohol. 

For the Church, the problem of in- 
ebriety is multiplied by the fact that every 
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problem drinker involves several other 
persons besides himself in his trouble— 
the members of his family, his daily asso- 
ciates, his employer, those who are af- 
fected by his drunken behavior. At least 
20 million people in America—one person 
in seven—are among the bearers of this 
tragic burden. The problem is so extensive 
and pervasive that no local church dares 
say that the tragedy of inebriety is of no 
immediate concern. 

Inebriety is not the sum total of the 
alcohol problem. Moderate drinking also 
has social and moral accompaniments 
which bring it within the judgment of the 
Church. Christians are concerned with 
moderate drinking as an aspect of the 
alcohol problem because (1) moderation 
is sometimes a prelude to excessive drink- 
ing and inebriety, (2) moderation pro- 
vides the context in which inebriety oc- 
curs, and (3) even moderate amounts of 
alcoholic beverages can have detrimental 
effects upon a person’s behavior. These 
considerations alone suggest that it is pru- 
dent to abstain completely from the use 
of alcoholic beverages. 


Voluntary abstinence 


The standard for Christians, however, 
goes way beyond the counsel of prudence. 
Here the fundamental consideration is the 
greatest good for the greatest number in 
terms of personal fulfillment and social 
harmony. According to the Presbyterian 
way of thinking, nothing short of volun- 
tary total abstinence is truly consonant 
with the Christian ideal. 

This is not to say that Christians can- 
not drink or that drinkers cannot be Chris- 
tians. The truth is that our churches are 
well-populated with drinking Christians. 
Surveys suggest that not more than half 
of the adult members of Presbyterian 
churches across the land are total ab- 
stainers. 

Still the Presbyterian Church has con- 
sistently held to the principle that absti- 
nence is better and “more Christian” than 
even the mildest kind of indulgence. The 
goal of the Presbyterian program of alco- 


hol education is sobriety through volun- 
tary total abstinence. 

In helping people to come to an intelli- 
gent decision about alcohol, the Church 
should employ information which is accu- 
rate. The alcohol problem has been the 
subject of a vast amount of research in 
the last 25 years. Many of the so-called 
“facts” used in temperance education 
prior to 1920 are now known to be wrong. 
For example, nearly all of the acute physi- 
cal ailments formerly charged to the direct 
action of alcohol in the body are now 
known to be the result of dietary deficien- 
cies associated with excessive drinking. 
That is, the heavy drinker for long periods 
of time may not eat right and, as a result, 
develops malnutrition. The case against 
alcohol is not strengthened by unjustified 
generalizations. In alcohol education the 
Church must be faithful to the facts. 


Social pressures 


The Church’s program of alcohol edu- 
cation will also take full account of the 
social pressures against which many peo- 
ple must make their decision for absti- 
nence. These pressures are more powerful 
and persistent than many church people, 
reared in the temperance tradition, can 
easily comprehend. In some communities, 
for a young couple to take a determined 
stand against the use of intoxicating bev- 
erages means the loss of friends, the lower- 
ing of prestige, and virtual ostracism from 
the “best” circles. These pressures are 
responsible for a great deal of present day 
drinking. A recent survey revealed that 
approximately half of those who drink are 
motivated by social reasons. As General 
Assembly declared in 1946, it is important 
for the Church to “clarify and explain the 
nature and strength of the social pressures 
toward drinking as well as help to create 
affirmative ways of conduct before which 
the pressures shall be powerless.” 

The Presbyterian Church has repeat- 
edly affirmed its belief that the alcohol 
problem in America cannot be solved com- 
pletely until the liquor traffic has been 
eliminated through public action. The 
General Assembly asserts, however, that 
the time for advocating national prohibi- 
tion is not now. Indeed, the Assembly 
warns that “preoccupation with national 
prohibition as an immediate objective may 
run the grave danger of aiding liquor to 
become even more deeply entrenched in 
American life.” 

Certain steps toward the social control 
of the liquor trade, however, are now 
practicable. One has to do with the re- 
vision of alcoholic beverage tax structure 
so as to encourage the production of dis- 
tilled spirits and fortified wines with lower 
alcoholic content. Another has to do with 
the issuing of fewer liquor licenses and re- 
stricting the hours of sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Still another step is to prohibit the 
sale of alcoholic beverages to young peo- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Needed: 1,200 DP 
Assurances by Christmas 


The people in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. are doing a fine job in helping 
Europe’s Protestant displaced persons, but 
they need to do more—and right away. 
The Church has pledged itself to secure 
2,000 DP assurances by February 1, 1950. 
As of November 21, the number of as- 
surances received in this drive was 765. 
If Presbyterians want to make sure that 
DP’s of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
faiths reach the U.S., they will have to 
turn in many hundred more assurances in 
the next two months. In fact, because of 
the recent announcement that the DP flow 
to the U.S. will be speeded up early next 
year, the Church needs as many assur- 
ances as possible before Christmas. Other- 
wise the present U.S. DP quota of 205,000 
people will be -filled up by assurances 
from America’s Lutherans, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Jews. 

This was some of the important 
news which came out of an emergency 
meeting of the Church’s DP Committee 
late last month. Because of the speed-up 
in DP operations planned for next year, 
the DP committee, headed by Dr. James 
Nicol, has had heavy pressure put upon it. 
The committee now will have to do most 
of the matching of available families with 
assurances, a job that has been done be- 
fore by interdenominational Church World 
Service. Since the Presbyterian Church 
has promised to take 2,000 families, it 
may receive that many before the end of 
1950, if the 205,000 national quota doesn’t 
fill up immediately. If assurances aren’t 
sent in fast enough, the committee next 
year may have to take care of DP fam- 
ilies who don’t have anywhere to go once 
they reach the U.S. 

Last month the committee and its 
three field representatives—the Reverend 
Edward Williams in the East, the Rev- 
erend Harold Henderson in the Midwest, 
and the Reverend Kenneth Campbell in 
the West—worked feverishly to carry the 
news of the need for assurances into every 
section of the country. In the East and 
Midwest, DP conferences were held in 
twenty-three cities including Albany, Syra- 
cuse and Elmira, New York; Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Baltimore, Maryland; Washington, 
D.C.; Toledo, Cleveland, and Columbus, 
Ohio; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mis- 
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souri; Indianapolis, Indiana; Chicago, 
Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Denver, 
Colorado; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dallas, 


Texas; Knoxville, Tennessee, and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. In the West, Mr. Camp- 
bell visited churches, presbyteries, and 
synods in eight states. 

The three field representatives and 
committee secretary Dr. Nicol said that 
they received wonderful cooperation, es- 
pecially from synod executives. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that a church in Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania, was hoping to take fifty 
people and that five youngsters in Lan- 
caster County’s Donegal Presbytery had 
pledged assurances. Mr. Henderson said, 
“After these meetings, I feel quite sure 
that the Midwest will fill its quota.” Mr. 
Campbell added, “I’m sure they will do 
it but I don’t know whether they'll do it 
in time.” All three men praised the work 
of Presbyterian youth groups throughout 
the country who had started to work help- 
ing to find assurances. The goals that the 
area representatives are hoping to reach 
are: East, 600 assurances; Midwest and 
South, 1,000; and the eight Far West 
states, 400 assurances. 

The committee announced the appoint- 
ment of the Reverend Verne Fletcher of 





New York as the Presbyterian Church’s 
DP representative in Munich, Germany. 
Mr. Fletcher, who has been doing refugee 
work in Geneva, Switzerland, will locate 
Presbyterian and Reformed DP families 
and help speed their assignment to Presby- 
terian homes in the U.S. 

Another big problem facing the com- 
mittee was finding out how many Presby- 
terian assurance-givers had already re- 
ceived families, and how many people had 
received the names of the families they 
were going to take. Dr. Nicol said that the 
committee would soon send out cards to 
all sponsors asking them for this informa- 
tion. He added that he hoped that all 
sponsors without families would be patient 
because the time needed today to process 
a family and get it to the U.S. is still 
anywhere from four to seven months. 

Dr. Nicol also stated that “Churches 
should remember that specific details of 
housing and jobs need not be mentioned 
immediately in submitting assurances. We 
do, however, need mention of the kind 
of jobs available and the promise of some 
kind of housing. It would be a wonderful 
Christmas gift for the Church to make if 
the major portion of our 2,000 families 
can be assured before December 25.” 





Assurance-givers. Five DP sponsors in the First Presbyterian Church, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, discuss plans for settling families. From left they are: garage 
owner William Martyn, who will employ DP as mechanic’s helper; Myron A. Hoyt, 
who plans to take nurse with three children; church pastor E. Paul Conine, 
who hopes to take DP couple; Mrs. J. D. Williamson, who hopes to have house 
erected for DP family, and Ernest Ottum, who has millwork plant job for DP father. 
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Fellowship of the Left Hand 


Many Presbyterians in local churches 
and presbyteries throughout the country 
are doing more than their share to see 
that Protestant refugees find new homes 
in the U.S. One account of this needed 
help comes from Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
where a pastor, his congregation, and a 
DP minister combined forces to secure 
eighteen DP assurances in a week. 

—THE EDITORS 


i ex REVEREND E. Paut Con1né, thirty- 
five-year-old pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
was looking over his Reformation Day 
sermon just before service time on Oc- 
tober 30. He was going to say a lot of 
things about the heritage of Protestantism 
and what an awakened Protestantism 
should do today, but he felt that the 
sermon lacked a point and would leave 
the congregation with the impression that 
they had heard a speech instead of a 
sermon. 

Mr. Conine didn’t make any changes, 
but he did make an addition. At the end 
of the sermon the congregation heard 
these words: “No one can help admiring 
the work of the Roman Catholics among 
the European displaced persons. The 
homeless Roman Catholic in Europe has 
three times as good a chance of being 
relocated in America as has the homeless 
Protestant. . . . That in spite of the fact 
that in Europe there are more Catholics 
than Protestants, and in America there 
are more Protestants than Catholics. 

“Will we do anything about it? 
Will we do as many congregations have 
done—guarantee the support of one DP 
family? Here is a job that needs doing. 
If you will consider helping a DP family 

. even to the point of meeting with 
others to discuss it some evening—then 
offer me your left hand as you leave 
church this morning. If I grasp enough 
hands to make the project possible, we'll 
meet to discuss . . . sponsoring a Prot- 
estant DP family.” 

Mr. Conine called this idea the Fellow- 
ship of the Left Hand. When the con- 
gregation filed out of the pews and moved 
to the front door of the church, Pastor 
Conine started to count. Some 150 people 
(total church membership is around 675 
grasped his left hand. 

That week Mr. Conine wrote to the 
Reverend Rudolfs Krafts, a former Luth- 
eran minister in Latvia who is now pastor 
of a Methodist church in Onida, South 
Dakota. Mr. Conine asked the DP pastor, 
whom he had never met, to speak to the 
Aberdeen Presbyterians about helping 
Protestant DP’s. 

On Tuesday evening, November 8, Mr. 
Krafts spoke for half an hour to seventy 
members of the Fellowship of the Left 
Hand. The thin-faced refugee, whose Lat- 
vian church had been turned into a theater 
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A DP Talks 


The following excerpts are from a 
talk given to members of the Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, First Presby- 
terian Church last month by a Meth- 
odist pastor who escaped from his 
native Latvia after Communists had 
closed his church, —THE EDITORS 


ly IS WONDERFUL to be in free Amer- 
ica after those many years of 
hardships. . . . I cannot thank God 
enough for opening the way of escape 
for my family and myself. . . . To- 
night in Russia, there are more than 
twenty million slave laborers. We 
cannot open the way of escape for 
these millions. We cannot open the 
way of escape for those millions who 
are in the Russian-occupied coun- 
tries. But tonight there still are five 
hundred thousand displaced persons 
in Germany, in the American, British, 
and French zones... . 


Living conditions of DP’s in Ger- 
man camps are very hard and diffi- 
cult. They have very little food. ... 
All of the displaced persons would 
like to come to America. For five 
long years since the end of the war, 
they have been in DP camps—thou- 
sands of people together in small 
rooms, many families, sometimes 
twenty, fifty, even a hundred people. 
They have no family privacy. It is a 
long, long time ago since they had 
their own homes... . 


It is difficult to come to America. 
Those people need an assurance of 
jobs and housing. Only 205,000 DP’s 
have been permitted to enter your 
land. That quota has almost been 
filled, mostly by the Catholic people. 
I admire the Catholic Church, their 
unity in bringing over their people. 


What about our Protestant breth- 
ren? Most of them will be left in 
Germany. On the first boat that 
reached America with DP’s—among 
some eight or nine hundred persons 
—only sixty-nine people were Prot- 
estants. Why? Sometimes those peo- 
ple write us, “Have we been forgot- 
ten? Must we return to the Soviets? 
We have no place to go. .. .” There 
are many people who go to bed to- 
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night with fear in their hearts. They 
are people who need our help... . 


Only a few weeks ago, I received 
a letter from one of our ministers, a 
DP pastor in Germany. He writes in 
his letter, “Some time ago, an old 
father around eighty, a well-known 
Latvian high school teacher . . . com- 
mitted suicide. The reason—he did 
not want to keep his daughter from 
going to Australia. Her husband was 
murdered by the Russians. She could 
not remain in Germany. This father 
told his daughter, ‘You have a little 
child, go! Leave me alone in Ger- 
many.’ She said, ‘No, I cannot. You 
are old and you cannot see.’ He was 
entirely blind. . . . The father that 
night, he did not say anything. ... 
All went to bed in that camp. He went 
out in the darkness. It was a cold 
night. He never returned.” 


Only five months ago I was a DP. 
. .. I like your country very much. 
I like everything in America. It is so 
hard to believe after the nine years 
of suffering, . . . of being personally 
persecuted by the Russians after be- 
ing arrested several times. It is so 
hard to believe that I’m in a free 
country where I can say what I like. 
But I can’t be happy. Don’t misun- 
derstand me—I like everything in 
America—but I cannot enjoy your 
liberty, I cannot enjoy the good food 
you have here knowing that thou- 
sands of my brethren have nothing 
CO GRE. . 2 


I am happy tonight . . . happy to 
meet you because I know you have 
sympathy—you have an interest in 
those who have suffered so much. I 
believe, I pray to God, that I have not 
come in vain. I believe tonight we 
American Protestants—brothers and 
sisters—we will say, “No, we are not 
going to leave all you Protestant 
brothers in Germany. We know what 
will happen to you when the Russians 
take you. We want to open the way 
of escape for you.” Let us do that 
tonight. There will be many people 
who will be happy through us. 


—Rupbo.trs KRAFTS 
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by the Communists, spoke without notes 
in a language he had been studying only 
five months. At the end of his speech 
(for excerpts, see page g) the Aberdeen 
Presbyterians decided to give assurances 
for eleven families. Mr. Krafts’ speech 
was wire-recorded and, in the week follow- 
ing the Aberdeen meeting, it was used in 
four other churches (Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and Lutheran) in and near 
Aberdeen. Seven more assurances were 
sent in. It is estimated that at least fifty 
DP’s will come to the United States 
through the Fellowship of the Left Hand. 


First Reports Indicate 
Fall Canvass Is Success 

From first reports, last month’s Every 
Member Canvass in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. was a big success. With 
between 50 and 60 per cent of the nation’s 
8,500 Presbyterian churches using the new 
Planned Education materials in the fall 
canvass (most of the other churches do 
not have canvasses or are planning to use 
the materials next spring), it seemed that 
the Church had finally developed an idea 
which would, in time, solve most of its 
financial problems. 

Although it will take a couple of 
months to compile complete figures on 
the results of the fall drive, many local 
churches throughout the country have al- 
ready indicated what Planned Education 
materials plus enthusiastic canvass teams 
can do. 








Presbyterian-sponsored DP’s. Mr. and Mrs. Michael Vorosmarthy (extreme left and 
right), and their four daughters are weleomed in New York by Mr. and Mrs, 
Ronald Nelson of Filion, Michigan. The family will work on Nelson’s farm and 
live in house furnished by Chandler Presbyterian Church, Kinde, Michigan, 





In Michigan’s Detroit Presbytery, a 
small church had figured that its benevo- 
lence quota would be only $500. One week 
after the canvass, the church had received 
$2,100 in benevolence pledges for 1950. 
In Ambler, Pennsylvania, the First Pres- 
byterian Church received the highest 
pledge total in its history, some 30 per 
cent above its previous record. In Red- 
lands, California, the Reverend J. W. Beck 
reported that one of his church’s canvass 
teams, after five visits, had received five 














Five Presbyterian college presidents get together at the recent inauguration of 
Dr. Samuel S. George as president of Jamestown College. They are, from left to 


right: President Rollo LaPorte, Dubuque University; Dr. Samuel S. George; Presi- 


dent George McDougall, Huron College; president-emeritus B. H. Kroeze, for 37 
years president of Jamestown College; and President Dale D. Welch, Alma College. 
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doubled pledges. In Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, a Second Presbyterian Church 
canvass team showed its turnover chart to 
a sales executive. The executive com- 
mented, “That’s the smartest thing I’ve 
ever seen.” He handed the surprised can- 
vassers a $500 check which he said was 
for the church’s 1949 budget, and filled 
out his pledge card for 1950. The Ger- 
mantown church reported that the canvass 
was the most successful since 1930. The 
canvassers received 220 pledges during 
their first series of calls. Eighty-three of 
the pledges showed increases over 1949, 
and thirty-nine were new. 

Members of the Gibson Presbyterian 
Chapel in Springfield, Missouri, thought 
a canvass couldn't work in their church, 
but they tried one anyway, using Planned 
Education materials. Eighty-two per cent 
of the members signed pledge cards. A 
small suburban church in the East which 
had been receiving National Missions aid 
decided that they would cross the aid off 
the books for 1950 on the strength of the 
Planned Education material. 

The Reverend Wendell Newell, 
pastor of the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Bisbee, Arizona, stated, “Our men 
have never been as enthusiastic about a 
canvass. Planned Education is the 
best thing we have had for many years.” 
The Reverend J. M. Kadyk of Basking 
Ridge, New Jersey, said, “I think the 
Planned Education materials this year are 
what we have been waiting for for genera- 
tions.” From Billings, Montana, a church 
field representative said, “I believe the 
Church has discovered a method that may 
revolutionize stewardship and _ budget 
raising.” A Fort Dodge, Iowa, layman 
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stated about the program, “It certainly is 
no one’s fault but our own if it doesn’t 
bring splendid results.” A New Mexico 
insurance executive told his pastor, “This 
tops any sales method my insurance com- 
pany has ever used.” 

One canvasser in Narberth, Pennsyl- 
vania, visited seven families on Sunday, 
November 13, getting six pledges despite 
the fact that each family he talked to 
was watching a football game on tele- 
vision. The only family he did not get a 
pledge from had not been to church for 
over a year. It was the first time in 
several years of canvassing that he had 
received such a good return on his calls. 

He said that this year’s canvass 
was far better than earlier ones “because 
we had something to show people and 
something specific to talk to them about. 
The turnover chart was something differ- 
ent—people were curious.” He added that 
only one family turned off their TV set, 
but that five paid more attention to the 
turnover chart than to the game. The 
general reaction of the six families who 
signed pledges was, “I didn’t know the 
Church was doing so much.” One man was 
amazed that the Presbyterian Church was 
doing large-scale missions work in the 
U.S. “I’m pretty sure that man increased 
his pledge because of the home missions 
information,” the canvasser said. “The 
new approach to the canvass is certainly 
a big success with me. I got more pledges 
and was home an hour earlier than I was 
last year.” 


Amnesty for Ordass? 


A Protestant church leader who chose 
to defy the dictates of a Communist-con- 
trolled government—and paid for it— 
may soon be released from prison, accord- 
ing to reports received last month from 
Budapest, Hungary. 

The leader is Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
head of the Hungarian Lutheran Church, 
who was sent to prison for two years in 
August, 1948, on charges of alleged il- 
legal currency manipulation (P.L. Oct. 
’48). Bishop Ordass is a member of the 
World Council of Churches’ ninety-mem- 
ber Central Committee and a vice presi- 
dent of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Presbyterian Men 
Make History in Atlanta 


Presbyterian laymen from sixteen South- 
ern states last month made church history 
when they met in Atlanta, Georgia. More 
than 5,000 men, mostly from the Presby- 
terian Church U. S., attended the U. S. 
Church’s Presbyterian Men’s Convention 
to hear speeches from some of the nation’s 
leading laymen and ministers and discuss 
the layman’s role in the church and the 
world. It was the largest meeting of Pres- 
byterian men ever held in the U. S. 
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Presbyterian unity figured prominently 
in the three-day convention. President 
H. Roe Bartle of Presbyterian U. S. A.- 
related Missouri Valley College called for 
a reunion of all branches of the American 
Presbyterian Church. Lawyer Wilbur La- 
Roe, Jr., former U. S. A. Moderator, said, 
“Tt is nothing less than a sin that we have 
the Presbyterian Church divided between 
North and South.” 

The need of Christian men’s influence 
in national and world affairs was urged in 
talks by U. S. Deputy Undersecretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and Minnesota’s Con- 
gressman Walter Judd and Governor Lu- 
ther Youngdahl. Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, pastor of New York’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, told the men, 
“The 200,000 ministers in America cannot 
convert this country, but the 47,000,000 
laymen can, if they will.” 
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of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. “Soup 
kitchens,” such as one in Transjordan 
where 860 persons are fed each day, sew- 
ing workshops, and play centers are also 
slated to receive aid. 

Said the Reverend Wayland Zwayer, 
Church World Service secretary for 
Europe, upon issuing the appeal, “To date 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians have 
done little more than give token assistance 
to those for whom they should feel a 
direct responsibility. It is now both urgent 
and timely that we undertake this re- 
sponsibility. Those of other faiths in the 
whole Palestinian area have received con- 
siderable aid from their co-religionists.” 

The Bethlehem Appeal committee co- 
operates with the Near East Christian 








Palestine refugee home here is hole in ground covered by blanket tent. Most of 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees do not have as much as this for shelter. 


Immediate Help Needed 
For Palestine Refugees 


“Merry Christmas” may not have much 
meaning for refugees stranded in the Holy 
Land this year. But United States Prot- 
estants went into action several weeks 
ago and appealed to church groups for 
the kind of seasons greetings most needed 
by those now in the land of the first 
Christmas. 

The Church World Service Bethlehem 
Appeal committee is urging Protestants in 
this country to help raise funds during 
the Christmas season to aid refugees 
stranded in Bethlehem and other areas of 
Palestine, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 
The money will provide food, clothing, 
education, recreation, and spiritual leader- 
ship. Among the refugee schools which 
the Appeal will assist is one in Lebanon 
operated by the Syria-Lebanon Mission 


Council, the United Missionary Council 
(Protestant group for Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine), and the Egypt Inter-Mission 
Council. 

Individuals who will benefit from the 
Appeal include Christians, Moslems, Jews, 
and others. 


Envelopes for Christmas 


Few churches have more meaningful 
Christmas offering plans than the one 
used in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Sumner, Washington. And the congrega- 
tion’s response is proportionately great. 

Sometime late last month each church 
member received a brightly-colored Christ- 
mas offering envelope. A letter accom- 
panied it to explain that the envelope 
should be returned to the church before 
Christmas with some money in it—the 
individual’s Christmas gift to his church. 
As the envelopes are turned in, they will 














be strung on an evergreen tree in the 
church auditorium. By Christmas the tree 
will be decorated with the envelopes and 
will represent the church’s Christmas gift 
from its congregation. The money will 
be used for benevolences. 

The idea was developed by the 
church’s pastor, the Reverend Leonard C. 
Brown, who has watched the system bring 
in large Christmas offerings at several 
churches which he has served. 

The Christmas tree plan originated in 
1935 when Mr. Brown was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Visalia, Cali- 
fornia. He had tried using special Christ- 
mas envelopes before, and that had proved 
fairly successful. This year, however, he 
suggested that an evergreen tree, planted 
in a bucket, be placed in the church 
auditorium. A young people’s society 
could string the envelopes on the tree as 
they came in, The experiment proved suc- 
cessful. Almost four times as much money 
came in as was collected the year before 
when only envelopes were used. 

After Mr. Brown left Visalia, he 
suggested the plan to other churches. 
Always the congregation responded whole- 
heartedly. They enjoyed seeing the tree 
fill up Sunday by Sunday. Also, they 
liked the idea that their money was a 
personal gift to their church. 

A variation of Mr. Brown’s plan is 
practiced in the Community Presbyterian 
Church of Terra Bella, California, where 
little red mesh stockings are hung on the 
tree instead of envelopes. Pastor George 
W. Crichton, who saw Mr. Brown’s plan 
in operation in the Visalia Church, de- 
veloped the idea. 

The Christmas tree method of boosting 
support of the church is only one example 
of Pastor Brown’s pioneering. Since he 
came to Sumner a year ago, the com- 
munity has become increasingly aware of 
his work at the First Presbyterian Church. 

When he stepped into the pulpit 
for the first time last year, the member- 
ship numbered 259. Last month the church 
roll book noted an increase of more than 
200 members over the year before. Some 
of the new members had lived in the com- 
munity more than twenty-five vears and 
had been unaffiliated with a church. The 
big jump is significant also since Sumner, 
a town of 3,000, is served by churches of 
five other denominations. 

The surge of activity in the little 
Western town stems largely from the 
many organizations which Mr. Brown in- 
itiated or filled with enthusiasm. Sunday 
evening services have been resumed, and 
midweek Bible study classes draw large 
crowds. Church school has doubled its 
attendance within the past year, and a 
newly-organized Westminster Fellowship 
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is quite active. Two circles of women have 
been added to the existent four, and the 
six combine to form the Aid Society. The 
Missionary Society is also increasingly 
active. Then too, the pastor was super- 
intendent of a successful community daily 
vacation Bible school this summer. 


Late Fall Events Keep 
Presbyterians Busy 


Christian churches the world over are 
preparing to observe in a couple of weeks 
the greatest anniversary of their faith. 
But for some churches—those heralding 
local anniversaries, dedications, and sim- 
ilar events—this is a doubly important 
season. 

The chocolate town of Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, this week marked 
the 225th anniversary of Derry Presby- 
terian Church. Although the first service 
was held in 1724, it was not until 1729 
that a supply pastor, coming every fifth 
Sunday, was appointed. The Reverend Dr. 
John C. Corbin, Eastern Area Secretary 
for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and former pastor of Derry 
Church, spoke at the anniversary service 
last Sunday. The Reverend William V. 
Longbrake is the present pastor. 

A new kind of get-together was held 
last month in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oakland, California. There, 
for the first time, Presbyterian educa- 
tors in California met together, to clarify 
the relationship between directors of 
Christian education and school teachers. 
Educators and religious leaders were told 
by speaker Dr. Arthur Corey, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers As- 


sociation, that now as never before, “civil- 
ization moves ahead on children’s feet.” 
The banquet was sponsored by a new or- 
ganization, the Presbyterian Directors of 
Christian Education of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

First Presbyterian Church of Tren. 
ton, New Jersey, claims the distinction 
of being the first Presbyterian U. S. A. 
church to be named “Capital Church” of 
its state. When this move was made at 
a recent Synod of New Jersey meeting. 
the relationship between the church and 
the synod was defined as “somewhat 
analogous to that which the National 
Church at Washington now shares with 
the General Assembly.” Under this ar- 
rangement, special services for the gov- 
ernor and legislature of New Jersey will 
be held in First Presbyterian, the o!dest 
church of uninterrupted service in Tren- 
ton. 

In Woodlyn, Pennsylvania, a small, 
newly-organized Presbyterian congrega- 
tion received its first organ from a man 
who had been saving money for the gift 
since 1935. 

The organ, a $2,078 Hammond electric 
console, was presented to the Leiper 
Memorial Presbyterian Church last month 
by Mr. Santino DiMatteo, fifty-three- 
year-old gardener who is an elder and 
charter member of the Leiper Church. 
Mr. DiMatteo, who also acts as sexton 
for the church, is the father of five 
children, and has been a Presbyterian 
since 1917, four years after he came to 
the United States from Italy. 

The parishioners of the First Italian 
Presbyterian Church of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, this month bade farewell to 








The new and the old. Eighty-six-year-old Thomas Horn, one of the oldest active 
members of the Presbyterian Church, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, joins children in 
breaking ground for church’s new $165,000 addition, now being built. Members 
brought their own shovels on a recent Sunday to start work on the foundation. 
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* - lini, to the pulpit. Mr. Tedesco served the 
Cali Chester church for thirty-five years. 
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He added that the slayers deserved 
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An Incomparable Gift Book 


Stadium for Westminster 4, pote Sick — Suffering — Aged — Sorrowing 


Westminster College, Presbyterian es 
school in Salt Lake City, Utah, has a new ‘ 
stadium, the gift of a couple whose son, 
a Westminster graduate and football let- 
terman, was killed in World War II. 

The stadium, dedicated October 29, 
was presented to the college by Mr. and 
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The unrivaled Book in an 
unrivaled translation 


@ Easy to understand because it 1s in your 
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This is a new booklet, written by a cler- 
gyman in consultation with others, for 
all who are interested in more effective 
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applications for opaque, slide and slide- 
film Delineascopes are described in 48 
profusely illustrated pages. 
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NEWS 


Undefeated and Untied 


Indiana’s Hanover College finally made 
it. On November 12, the Presbyterian- 
related school’s football eleven crushed 
Manchester College 27-0 to complete an 
eight-game undefeated and untied season, 
the first in Hanover history. 

Right after the last victory, Hanover 
signed a contract to play Emory and 
Henry College of Virginia in the fifth 
annual Burley Bowl game on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day at Johnson City, Tennessee. Han- 
over, only Presbyterian college in the U. S. 
to finish its regular season unbeaten and 
untied, lost the bowl game, 32-0. 


Atom City Presbyterians 
Plan for New Church 


Recently, the First Presbyterian Church 
of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, received its 
deed for a church site from the govern- 
ment. Here is an up-to-date report on 
Presbyterians in the “Atom City” by 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s Knoxville  corre- 
spondent, Margaret Wright. 

—THE EDITORS 


CIENTIFIC KNOW-HOW at Oak Ridge, 

Tennessee, isn’t devoted exclusively to 
splitting the atom. In remote laboratories 
in the hills, men and women are still 
prying into secrets of the universe. But 
in their off-hours those among them who 
are Presbyterians are out in the open, 
building their church on a main thorough- 
fare. 

These vital young Presbyterians have 
set for themselves a goal that might be 
regarded as mere wishful thinking else- 
where. But here they reflect the spirit of 
Oak Ridge, where wonders are common- 
place. 

Before September 19, 1942, the ninety- 
square-mile Oak Ridge area was a quiet, 
rural valley lying in a bend of Clinch 
River and flanked by wooded ridges of 
the Cumberland Mountains. On that day 
it was declared a restricted area and was 
taken over by the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. Three years later, when the 
first atom bomb was dropped on Japan, a 
$96,000,000 city with a population of 
75,000 was built on the area to provide 
living quarters for atomic energy plant 
employes. 

Presbyterians were at Oak Ridge from 
the beginning. But it was not until June, 
1946, that the Reverend Robert Lee 
Thomas was installed as the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Oak Ridge. 
He was called by a small group of men 
and women who believed that they must 
have a fulltime minister if they were ever 
to have their own church. Although the 
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war had been over for several months, 
secrecy still hung over the city and its 
activities. One could never be sure of 
numbers, because men and women, some 
of them Presbyterians, moved into the city 
and out again, and no one was sure one 
Sunday how his plans for the next might 
be altered during the week. Demobiliza- 
tion at times almost threatened the ex- 
istence of the group. 

But Mr. Thomas was no stranger to 
such conditions. Before coming to Oak 
Ridge he had been a U. S. Naval Chaplain. 
A graduate of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
and husband of a former director of re- 


dently to the future. Already plans for a 
church building have been drawn, and 
more than half of the proposed building 
cost has been raised. 

At present the congregation meets for 
worship in the gymnasium of Pine Valley 
public school. Accompaniments for the 
church’s vested choir are played on a reed 
organ, electrified by a professional sci- 
entist in the group. Awaiting the building 
of the new church is a large pipe organ, 
which will be assembled by an expert in 
electronics from the Oak Ridge plant. 

A church school with an enrollment of 
more than 300 crowds the modern class- 
rooms of the school building. The teach- 
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Oak Ridge Presbyterian Church building committee inspects two-and-one-half-acre 
site purchased recently from government. From left, members are: Elder Edward 
Bettis; chairman Ralph Conzelman, and church pastor, the Rev. Robert L. Thomas. 


ligious education in a large Presbyterian 
church, he was particularly qualified for 
the work at Oak Ridge. If there could be 
a permanent church built by those who 
felt themselves to be transients, he was 
the one to lead the way. 

During the first summer, hundreds of 
Presbyterians living in Oak Ridge were 
brought together into a unified group. The 
Board of National Missions contributed to 
the support of the work. By November 
the church was self-supporting. When in 
March, 1949, military restrictions were 
lifted and Oak Ridge became an open city, 
the First Presbyterian Church had 400 
resident members, though the population 
of the city had been reduced to a stable 
35.000. When land was offered for sale to 
churches, the congregation immediately 
purchased a tract of two and one-half 
acres at the intersection of two principal 
thoroughfares. 

Today, with vast expansion of the 
atomic energy plant underway and a con- 
sequent increase in population assured, 
Virst Presbyterian Church looks confi- 
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ing staff is composed of more men than 
women, and when one is in doubt about 
titles, he is always safe to address a 
teacher as “Doctor.” 

Because employes at the atomic labora- 
tories must pass rigid educational, scien- 
tific, and military tests, the congregation 
of First Presbyterian Church includes men 
and women of exceptional scholarship and 
technical ability. They are young—prac- 
tically all between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. There is a large number of small 
children in the church school—more than 
a hundred in the nursery and beginners’ 
departments. 

During the early days at Oak Ridge 
there was one United Church for all de- 
nominations. In 1944 Second Presbyterian 
Church of Knoxville sent a part-time min- 
ister, the Reverend Edward Dahlstrom, to 
conduct a service each Sunday afternoon. 
The Board of National Missions supplied 
parish workers, three young women at 
different intervals in a four-year period. 
But now an organization of a permanent 
nature has been established. 
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12 types of space-saving steel racks 
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Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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Now the largest refugee church in Seoul, Young-Nak 





Presbyterian Church started in a tent with 27 members, grew to 4,425 


FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Korean Christians have fled Communist control and escaped with their pastors 


through the iron curtain to establish strong new churches in southern Korea. 


By GERALDINE FITCH 


HEN I ASKED Reverend Kyung-Chik 
Han, refugee minister from North 
Korea, how the Russian occupation com- 
pared with that of the Japanese, he said: 
“Our people jumped from the frying- 
pan and landed in the fire! Today North 
Korea is 
brutality, 


a vast concentration camp of 


hunger. chaos, and lamenta- 
tions.” 


Perhaps the invisible barrier on Korea’s 
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thirty-eighth parallel known as the iron 
curtain should be called a wall of knotty 
pine. For there are from two and a half 
to three million knot-holes in it. Every 
Korean who flees the Communist north 
leaves one more peep-hole in the wall. 
While we Americans are pretty ignorant 
of Korea in general, there js more accurate 
information available on North Korea 
than on most of the satellites of Russia. 

Educated people, especially Christians, 
have been the special target of Commu- 
nist persecution north of Korea’s line of 


separation. There were once 2,352 Prot- 
estant churches in North Korea with a 
total membership of about 350,000. Pres- 
byterians outnumbered all others com- 
bined, even including the Catholics. Hav- 
ing gone to prison under the Japanese 
rather than compromise their faith, Ko- 
rean Christians are not willing to deny 
their Christ in order to get along with the 
Communists now. So they have poured 
southward. 

In the capital city of Seoul fifty-three 
new churches have been organized since 
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liberation, many of them composed almost 
entirely of refugees. The largest and best- 
known of these is the Young-Nak Presby- 
terian Church of which the Reverend 
Kyung-Chik Han is the pastor. It began 
on December 2, 1945, with twenty-seven 
members, and today numbers 4,425. That 
is a great church in any country, one of 
the world’s largest. And in Korea church- 
members go to church. 

For three years, through spring, sum- 
mer, and fall the Young-Nak congregation 
worshipped outdoors under a huge canopy, 
a combination of several Army tents. 
When winter came, four different services 
were held each Sunday morning to accom- 
modate as many as possible in a rented 
building. Today the congregation is build- 
ing its own church edifice. 

On Christmas Day, 1947, I was present 
at a special worship service for women. A 
thousand women of all ages sat crowded 
together on grass mats on the floor—there 
were babies on the backs of many—while 
other hundreds stood in the near-zero 
weather outside and listened via loud- 
speaker. 

The Reverend Kyung-Chik Han, (or 
Dr. K. C. Han, if you prefer), is a bril- 
liant and eloquent preacher, still in his 
forties. When the American military gov- 
ernment cooperated with Korean churches 
to hold an Easter service on Nam San 
(South Mountain) in 1947, Dr. Han held 
the crowd of 20,000 enthralled. Not only 
the Koreans, but Americans who under- 
stood no word except his English conden- 
sation at the close, felt the spiritual power 
of the man. 


Educated in America 


K. C. Han went to America for his 
higher education, to the College of Em- 
poria (Kansas) and to Princeton Semi- 
nary, where he was graduated in 1929. At 
one time he was pastor of a church in 
Sinuiju on the Yalu River opposite Man- 
churia. It was the Second Presbyterian 
Church in the provincial capital and sec- 
ond largest in Korea. 

Recently Dr. Han had eight months in 
America, refresher courses at Princeton, 
and much deputation work for the Presby- 
terian Board. Before leaving Seoul he had 
had to curtail his strenuous church activi- 
ties and retreat to the country because of 
threatened tuberculosis. When he returned 
from the States he was lean as always, but 
well-tanned and in good health. 

But in 1941 Japanese demands on Chris- 
tian churches became so oppressive that 
K. C. Han could no longer accede without 
compromise of conscience. He left Sinuiju 
for an orphanage sponsored by his church 
three miles out in the country. There he 
farmed with the children for the duration 
of Japan’s war. But, as he once told me, 
Japanese persecution did not make him a 
tefugee on the face of the earth. It did 
mean semi-starvation. In his case, it did 
not even mean imprisonment, though in 
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that respect he knew he was lucky. Living 
in the country, he passed unnoticed 
through those later, most tyrannous, years 
of the Japanese occupation. 

But the Russian occupation of North 
Korea was something else again. Persecu- 
tion under the Russians and under the 
puppet regime which followed has meant 
imprisonment, torture, deportation, and 
near-starvation. 

So Kyung-Chik Han and many other 
Christian ministers fled with their congre- 
gations to South Korea. One pastor and 
his people rented the former priests’ resi- 














The 38th parallel, Korea’s iron curtain. 


dence attached to the great Shinto Shrine 
on South Mountain. Another group built 
a church on the same mountain-top. Every 
Sunday morning hundreds of Korean 
women in their long full skirts and abbre- 
viated jackets, hundreds of men mostly in 
Western garb, and countless children 
bound for Sunday school, climb the great 
stone steps to the top of Nam San. Last 
May a Christian museum was also dedi- 
cated on this same popular eminence. 
These refugee pastors are more fortu- 
nate than many. Others stayed too long in 
the North and were imprisoned by the 
Communists. Sixty-three Christian min- 
isters and elders of northern capital, Py- 
eng-yang, alone were arrested soon after 
V-J Day. How many are still living no 
one knows. Some were seen as they were 
being marched off to the railroad station, 
routine procedure for deportation to the 
slave-labor camps of Siberia. One well- 
known pastor—long unshaven, unwashed, 
with matted hair and festering sores— 
was brought to his home, bound hand and 
foot, to be “cleaned up,” the Russian 
officers said. Presumably a further pur- 








pose was to intimidate his family and 
neighbors—exhibit A of what happens to 
those who do not conform. 

While the broken-hearted wife of Pas- 
tor Kim shaved and bathed him, and put 
medication on his bruised and beaten back, 
he told her quietly that twice in every 
twenty-four hours he was beaten. At mid- 
night and at dawn. “I shall probably not 
see you again,” he whispered. “I cannot 
live through much more!” 


Christians are “targets” 


Whatever Christian ministers of Amer- 
ica see of religious freedom on conducted 
tours through Russia or Yugoslavia, the 
religious freedom of North Korea is free- 
dom to be imprisoned, beaten, starved. 
This writer has interviewed scores of refu- 
gees. Often relatives or friends would stay 
with them for a matter of weeks till they 
could find house and employment. There 
was the young man who froze his feet 
crossing by devious mountain paths at 
night. There was the General Secretary 
of the Christian Endeavor of North Korea 
and five other officers. The young secre- 
tary was arrested three times, tortured a 
total of 139 hours during twenty-seven 
“fatigue exams,” before he made his 
escape. We interviewed teachers, doctors, 
parents who feared for the deportation of 
their sons, the editor of a farmers’ journal, 
a woman who had served on the People’s 
Committee. All agree that Christians are 
a particular target. The only religious 
teaching allowed in former mission schools 
is one standard course amplifying the idea 
that religion is like opium: its initial effect 
pleasant and slight, its final result com- 
pletely evil and fatal to both body and 
soul. Theological seminaries received no 
ration. The once-fine mission hospital of 
Pyenk-yang was reserved for Russians 
only (probably changed to “party mem- 
bers only” today). 

One cold winter’s day my husband and 
I drove to Kaesong on the border. One of 
four refugee camps for legal entrants on 
the southern side of the thirty-eighth 
parallel is at Kaesong. Three hundred 
northerners had entered the camp that 
day, and sat squatting on their heels on 
the frozen ground for briefing when we 
arrived. They were informed how long 
they could stay, how and when they would 
eat, how to keep the camp sanitary, and 
how to communicate with relatives or 
friends, if any, in South Korea. 

Here were respectable, intelligent citi- 
zens—farmers, shop-keepers, skilled crafts- 
men,—huddled together now as homeless 
wanderers. Most of them were fairly well- 
clothed; some had fur-lined garments, 
indicating at least middle class. Many a 
woman had a bright silk quilt wrapped 
about her, an old Korean custom, to keep 
the babe on her back warm and comfort- 
able. Such long suffering lined their faces. 
Such patience. Such immobility of expres- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Hate literature has been distributed to the doors of Springville families, includ- 
ing the Greens, who are Jews in a “good neighborhood.” Al tries to reassure 
his wife and Ellen (left), who can’t understand what’s wrong with being Jewish. 


Mrs. Green (left) and Ellen are introduced to their new neighbors, the Hansons, 
by Joey Hanson (right). Joey calls his parents to the kitchen with “Hey, I got 
us a lunch.” This is the beginning of the friendship between the two families. 


By A. EMILIE WARREN 


N PICTURE PRODUCED RECENTLY in the 
religious film studios of Hollywood 
and New York has hit harder than the 
Protestant Film Commission’s new offer- 
ing, “Prejudice.” The stark title tells you 
pretty much what to expect—a realistic 
dramatization of the problem of getting 
along with your neighbor who may be of 
another faith or race. The plot is nothing 
to keep audiences on the edge of their 
seats: the acting is good but not overly 
inspired. But “Prejudice” manages to hit 
home when Joe Hanson, a young man who 
might be your next door neighbor and who 
professes to no feelings of prejudice, 
causes his assistant at the office, Al Green, 
to be fired because he is a Jew. Al is Joe’s 
best friend, their wives are close friends, 
and their children go to school together. 
But when Joe mistakenly sees Al as a 
threat to his security, he uses the age-old 
weapon, prejudice, to have him removed. 


Taunts and pummeling 


A few scenes stand out with enough 
unpleasant reality to make audiences 
squirm. Joe’s wife is plainly disappointed 
that there are Jews in their nice, respecta- 
ble neighborhood. A gang of children 
scream tauntingly at six-year old Ellen 
Green, “Ellen is Jewish, Ellen is Jewish.” 
The camera sweeps over rows of com- 
placent faces as the minister delivers a 
sermon against the small-minded preju- 
dices of the townspeople. In a flashback, 
Joe as a youngster pummels a Jewish boy 
who has tackled him in a sandlot feotball 
game. One of the gang consoles him with 
the words, “The dirty kike tackled you be- 
fore you were ready. . . . I seen him.” It 
wasn’t Joe’s fault—he could blame his 


Bruised but triumphant, Joey tells Joe 
and the minister, “We're not going to 
have any more dirty wops in our block.” 
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failure on the Jewish boy, and be a hero 
in the eyes of his teammates. 

With the aid of an understanding min- 
ister, Joe realizes that he has always been 
too willing to let his failures be blamed on 
others, that he has used prejudice to make 
himself stronger in the eyes of his friends. 
He grew up in an atmosphere of preju- 
dice, with a father who blamed his in- 
ability to get ahead on the fact that he 
was “lucky to have a job at all the way 
the foreigners are crowding in.” Joe re- 
alizes that he is unconsciously bringing 
his son up the same way—with the idea 
that he is better than “foreigners.” Yet he 
explains to Joey that there is nothing 
wrong with Jews—they are just as good 
as other people. And at the conclusion of 
the film he goes to the boss to have Al 
reinstated. 


Hates and fears 


More successful than most of the cur- 
rent movies on tolerance, “Prejudice,” 
produced by Protestant Film Commission 
with the cooperation of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, is praise- 
worthy. It carries its message in the words 
of the minister, “. . . prejudice is common 
to all men, to white, to Negro, and to 
Jew. And we may all be the victims of 
prejudice—and suffer the impact of its 
vicious force. . . . All men have fears 
and those of little faith turn their fears 
into hatred, and by belittling others vainly 
try to make themselves feel important and 
secure.” 

A sixty minute film, “Prejudice” has 
been previewed in cities throughout the 
country and is now available to church 
groups. Its impact will be felt by those 
of us who have regarded ourselves as un- 
prejudiced. Perhaps we will recognize Joe’s 
weakness as akin to our own. 


Pointing to a hate pamphlet, the minister accuses his congregation, “You sit here 
in God’s house, knowing that God’s love extends to all men. And yet which one of 
you has not said—or listened while your neighbor said, ‘I'd like to shoot them.’?” 


There are few who can escape it, there are none who have not seen it at work, 


and there are many who must fear it. A movie tells the story of how racial and re- 


ligious hatred affected two families who might live down the street from you. 


The boss is pleased. ““We’ll make a pro- 
duction manager out of Al, yet, won’t 
we?” But Joe (left) is afraid for his job. 


Al Green (right) loses his job after Joe (left) has told the boss that people in the 
office don’t like working with a Jew. Not realizing this, Al confides, “If every- 
one was as straight as you are on this thing, Joe, it wouldn’t have happened.” 
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The Scramble 
for Serenity 


By ROBERT WORTH FRANK 


ej po QUEST FOR PEACE OF MIND is on, 
and on at a high pitch, among us 
Americans. A mounting flood of what has 
been called “the peace-of-mind literature” 
has been pouring from the press in the 
last few years. Dr. Fredric Werthanr in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, lists thirty-nine titles of books 
that belong to this class of writing. And 
the list does not profess to be complete. 
Furthermore, at least three of these vol- 
umes—Peace of Mind, Peace of Soul, and 
The Mature Mind—have been, or still are, 
among the leading non-fiction best sellers 
across the nation. 

If reader-interest and sales-volume are 
any clue to our state of mind, we are a 
mentally troubled people. Perhaps this is 
not news. It is common knowledge that 
mental disease is epidemic among us. But 
the amazing popularity of this peace-of- 
mind literature is a new phenomenon. It 
seems to indicate that there are very many 
people who never seek psychiatric treat- 
ment and yet who are sufficiently anxious 
about their state of mind to buy a book 
which promises some psychic consolation, 
if not a permanent alleviation, of their 
mental distress. 





Fad of the public mind 


This literature and its zooming popu- 
larity are symptomatic. Of just what, it 
is not easy to say with confidence. Cor- 
rect diagnosis is always a difficult and deli- 
cate art. It may be that this obsession 
with peace-of-mind books is a fad of the 
public mind, whose moods and interests 
intensify somewhat unaccountably. It may 
be that the sum of human mental distress 
has not increased so markedly as we sup- 
pose. Perhaps what has happened is that 
psychology with its recent advances has 
detected, exposed, and made us acutely 
aware of what has always been our peren- 
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nial state of inner ferment. Did not 
Thoreau declare a century ago that “the 
mass of men lead lives of quiet despera- 
tion”? It may even be that we have in 
these books a new and engrossing type of 
escape literature which relieves the trou- 
bled conscience of the reader by shifting 
the main responsibility for his dark im- 
pulses, misthoughts, and misdeeds to some- 
one else. 


A chaotic era 


But sobriety of diagnosis suggests more 
basic explanations. We think this litera- 
ture is symptomatic of at least three 
things. One is the abnormally chaotic 
historical period in which we are now liv- 
ing and have grown up. It has been a 
period of swift change and many shocks, 
of violent wars, of extreme swings from 
prosperity to depression and back again 
to prosperity, of sharp challenges to our 
democratic faith and way of life, and of 
the widespread dislocation of human be- 
ings. Such a period leaves many “neurotic 
residues.” 

More recently, new and mighty fears 
pervade the public mind because of an 
unstable peace conjoined with the discov- 
ery of atomic power. When society is so 
profoundly upset, the individual is also 
upset. Even the hardiest soul can scarcely 
withstand such turmoil. Individuals do 
not live in air-conditioned independence 
of the social weather. 

In the second place, one major theme 
in the American dream has been fulfilled 
beyond our fondest expectations. And it 
has proved disappointing. This major 
theme is that material prosperity will bring 
and ensure happiness. To be sure, there 
are other and more important themes in 
the American dream which are not yet 
realized. Even our material prosperity is 
spottily distributed. But relatively, our 
standards of physical abundance and ma- 
terial comfort are the highest ever attained 


by us or by any nation in history. Yet, 
though we have been materially success- 
ful, we are not mentally serene. Quite 
the contrary. 

Finally, it is clearly evident that the 
Christian religion is not a thoroughly per- 
vasive, profoundly transforming, and cen- 
trally directive faith in the lives of the 
great majority of Americans. About half 
our population belongs to no church. Of 
those who do belong, many are what might 
be called two dimensional Christians; their 
religion is an affair of surface responses 
and not of the central depths of their 
being. But the Christian Gospel is a mes- 
sage and a source of peace for the soul— 
not of stoic calm or selfish complacency— 
but of a creative and adventurous peace 
that can weather any sea of change. It 
begets a central core of quietness and 
trust that is turmoil-proof. Yet the in- 
terior life of the major portion of our 
population is a religious void. So long as 
the surface of life is fairly smooth, they 
are fairly serene. But when the sea is in 
upheaval, they are without chart and com- 
pass or helm. It is these people who today 
are adrift and frightened, who are very 
wistfully and a bit wearily consuming this 
peace-of-mind literature. 


Ersatz faith 


They are sorely in need of compassion 
and understanding. Existence for them, as 
for all of us, is fidgety and distracted, 
strained and harried. “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee,” declared Isaiah. But to keep 
the mind “stayed” on anything very long 
today has become quite a feat of attention. 
It is only a fitful peace that comes to 
those whose minds flit occasionally to 
God. Furthermore, our Christian preach- 
ing and teaching has been excessively 
moralistic. We have been summoning men 
to pull themselves together and to will to 
do better rather than to repent, turn to 
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God, and to receive his pardon and grace. 
We have urged men to achieve the fruit 
of works without the roots of faith. 

Again, our message has often been so 
secularized that to be a good Christian 
has meant nothing more than to be a good 
chameleon who conforms to the accepted 
and respectable standards of the com- 
munity in which one lives. When those 
standards begin to crumble and the com- 
munity is shot through with deep-going 
conflicts, such a Christian is without a 
stable center of reference or a dependable 
source of guidance. The will of God 
which he thought was incarnated in the 
folkways and mores of the status quo 
dissolves in confusion beneath and within 
him. 


Happiness through success 


In particular, our modern Christianity 
has been permeated by that secular hedon- 
ism which seeks happiness through success 
as the chief aim and criterion of the good 
Christian. All in all, we who are Christian 
leaders must penitently confess that we 
have done a poor job of communicating 
the Christian Gospel. 

What is the therapeutic value of this 
literature for those who seek help from 
it? If one reads but a single volume, he 
may glean from its melange of common 
sense, of psychological insight, of psychi- 
atric observations, and perhaps its religious 
overtones, some small understanding of 
his own anxieties, and a slight fillip in the 
direction of peace of mind. It is alto- 
gether unlikely that he will find a perma- 
nent cure for his inner unrest. For these 
books are addressed to anyone and every- 
one. They take little account of individ- 
ual differences. And if one reads several 
of these books he will probably add to, 
rather than allay, his distress of mind and 
soul. Each writer has his own prescrip- 
tion which he tends to regard as a panacea. 
And when the experts disagree about the 
way to peace of mind, the poor layman 
is apt to be bewildered in the maze of 
conflicting counsels. 


Perils of easy answers 


Perhaps what is most disturbing is that 
there are genuine perils in this literature. 
These need to be underscored. For one 
thing, these books by and large vastly 
oversimplify the problem of peace of mind 
in the present human situation. Is it true 
that we need only to verbalize our anxie- 
ties and feelings of guilt in order to be 
rid of them? Would it were so simple 
as that! Will our anti-social desires cease 
to have dominion over us merely by our 
discovery and acknowledgment of their 
presence within us? So declares one of the 
top-flight best sellers. Is it a law that 
“there can be no world peace unless there 
is soul peace”? Do none of our inner 
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maladies arise from abnormal conditions 
in society? To ask these questions sug- 
gests answers that are not so simple as 
some of these books confidently affirm. 
Again, a thoroughly romantic concep- 
tion of human nature infects most of this 
literature. Each man has infinite poten- 
tialities for good that now lie dormant. 
Let these powers be fulfilled, and the mil- 
lennium of maturity will descend upon us. 
There are obstacles to be met, of course. 
But all these may be transcended by 
means of psychology, psychiatry, and 
proper education. Such soaring optimism, 
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A flood of “peace-of-mind” 
literature has been pouring 
from the press. These books 
“glamourize happiness as the 
chief end of man, tend to exalt 
psychology as the new mes- 
siah, and often reduce the 
Christian religion to a hand- 
maiden whose chief work is fo 


promote mental health”. 











it would seem to us, has completely missed 
the lessons of recent experience. The 
evilness of evil, the tough egocentric na- 
ture of man, the corruption of strong 
mature men by the lust for power; these 
are demons that grow and do not diminish 
in strength with enlightenment and cul- 
tural advance. They set limits to finite 
man that should be realistically acknowl- 
edged. The perennial nature of man will 
probably not be cancelled by the new 
psychology. 

Again, the great bulk of these writings 


assume that happiness is the chief end of 
man. To this end, therefore, all else must 
be subordinated. If you have lost out in 
the scramble for happiness, the psycholo- 
gists will show you how to obtain the most 
precious element in it, namely, peace of 
mind. One result of this emphasis is to 
focus the individual’s attention upon his 
inner self and to set him continually to 
feeling his hedonistic pulse. Such inten- 
sive self concern and preoccupation with 
one’s own states of consciousness border 
upon the morbid. 


Social irresponsibility 


Another dangerous potential of this 
emphasis is its encouragement of social 
irresponsibility. Persons who seek happi- 
ness at any price are not very promising 
candidates for the disciplines, self-denials, 
and sacrifices which are an inherent re- 
quirement of all wholesome communal liv- 
ing. If these writers insist upon happiness 
as the chief end and greatest good for 
man, they would do well to take a leaf 
out of the books of the classic exponents 
of this ethical philosophy. Long ago these 
men discovered that to get happiness we 
must forget it. It is a by-product of ab- 
sorbing dedication to something other than 
happiness. 

It must be obvious to mature and dis- 
cerning Christians that this peace-of-mind 
literature stands in need of a thorough 
“debunking.” A judicious critique of these 
books from the standpoint of the Prot- 
estant Christian faith would prove im- 
mensely helpful just now. For these vol- 
umes contain, along with whatever sound 
truth and wise guidance there may be in 
them, misleading half-truths, romantic 
theories, palatable errors, and empty 
promises that arouse false hopes. In par- 
ticular, they glamourize happiness as the 
chief end of man, tend to exalt psychology 
as the new messiah, and often reduce the 
Christian religion to a handmaiden whose 
main work is to promote mental health. 


A fresh consideration 


At the same time, it should be urged 
that the vogue of this literature should 
stir all Protestant leaders to sober reflec- 
tion and constructive thought. We must 
thoroughly understand the contemporary 
human situation in which men, perforce, 
live out their lives. The Protestant faith 
must adapt itself to that new situation 
without sacrificing or obscuring the Gos- 
pel message. Our faith should utilize all 
genuine truth from psychology and psychi- 
atry that bears upon the personal well- 
being and the total salvation of men. 
Once again, as often before in history, 
the Protestant Christian faith must create 
a fresh synthesis with those new forces 
that promise any assistance in communi- 
cating God’s message to mankind. 
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Children come from the grade school next door and stream up the steps of the church for an afternoon of singing, games, 
and instruction. Most of them pause on the way to say hello to Dr. Meister, pastor of the church and author of this article. 


pen Door For Youth 


When the school bell rings in Sidney, Ohio, youngsters pour out of their classrooms and gather at near- 


by First Presbyterian Church, now a Christian education and youth entertainment center open every day. 


By JOHN W. MEISTER 


he FRIDAY AFTERNOON about three 
o'clock I shall walk from my study to 
the corner. Standing there I shall be able 
to see both the largest grade school in 
town and our own church. I shall listen 
for the buzzing ring that says every day 
at this time, “School is out!” Only on Fri- 
day it says, “School is out for two whole 
days!” Suddenly, almost before the glad 
noise stops, the doors of the school will 
bulge open and a couple hundred vacation- 
hungry youngsters will burst from the 
building. I shall watch the happy throng 
unscramble and form an irregular skip- 
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ping procession along the front sidewalk. 

The children will gather in little clusters 
on the opposite corner and when the traf- 
fic light turns green they will dash to my 
side of the street. Most of them will 
pause long enough to shout a cheerful 
greeting or at least wave a “hello.” And 
then as they spy the open door of our 
church they will start running again to see 
who can get there first. For this is the 
day the “grade-schoolers” monopolize the 
Presbyterian Youth Cenfer—and_ that 
means they will have a whole program of 
movies—and that means the first who 
arrive will get the best seats. 

But Friday is not the only weekday 


that young people go to church in our 
town. It happens every day. 

It all started more than two years ago 
when a group of our elders decided to do 
something more than just talk about the 
“youth problem.” Intelligent action re- 
quired facts, so session’s committee on 
Christian education made a study of our 
membership under twenty-one, of their 
religious needs, and of our church’s abil- 
ity to meet those needs. Their report re- 
vealed that a membership chart of pre- 
school, school, and high school age groups 
would look like a pyramid. We have a 
large group of pre-school children—and 
their tribe is increasing. We have a 
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smaller but good-sized group of grade 
school and junior high children. We have 
a scant handful in senior high school. 

That simple set of facts answered many 
questions—not the least of them being 
the one about why our senior high group 
seemed to be fizzling out. There hap- 
pened to be a depression about the time 
our high school seniors were born and 
prudent families weren’t having any more 
babies than they had to. We discovered 
what we should have thought of long 
since: that we are still paying the price 
of the depression. If only we waited long 
enough, the war babies would grow up and 
then we could have a thriving senior high 
program again. 


A Christian foundation 


Someone recalled the famous dictum: 
“Give me a child until he’s six and you 
can have him the rest of his life.” Surely 
here was the key to the religious needs of 
our parish youth. It was nonsense to wait 
until the junior or senior high years to 
develop an extra-curricular Christian edu- 
cation program. It was the best kind of 
common sense to start as early as possible 
—in the kindergarten years. With a good 
foundation of Christian training when the 
children were four or five years old they 
could be led into fuller truth during their 
grade school days. And then when they 
entered high school they would be pre- 
pared for truly advanced Christian train- 
ing. 

But what about the ability of a parish 
like ours (at that time we could claim 
only six hundred members) to conduct 
such an ambitious program of Christian 
education? The committee surveyed the 
building in a business-like way. It hap- 
pens that our church over-built in the 
twenties, so the committee came to con- 
clusions like these: (1) the church has 
about 15,000 square feet of usable floor 
space; (2) if that space were used eight 
hours a day, seven days a week we would 
have 840,000 square feet hours per week; 
(3) actually the church was using only 
9,000 square feet hours. In other words, 
if we chose to use the property we already 
owned—and added nothing to it—we could 
increase our Christian education program 
by more than 92 times! 


Program for everybody 

I shall never forget the evening the 
session heard the report. Without one 
dissenting murmur the session determined 
to embark upon a program of Christian 
education which would include these fea- 
tures: (1) a pre-school kindergarten which 
would teach our children to feel at home 
in their church, how to live together in a 
Christian atmosphere, how to say simple 
prayers and sing beautiful hymns, and to 
know some truths about God and his 
world; (2) a junior choir for children in 
the first six grades which would practice 
(Continued on page 36) 
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All ages line up stepladder style to sing with Sara Lou Benjamin. After search- 
ing afar for a leader, church members found Miss Benjamin in their own parish. 














Ping pong, a snack bar, and records provide entertainment for teen agers. All 
age groups use the newly decorated recreation room, keeping it constantly busy. 








Youngsters bring their hobbies and work on them together. In the last two years the 
church has become the center of activity for more than two hundred young people. 
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“The man who truly and disinterestedly enjoys any one thing in the world, for 
its own sake, and without caring twopence what other people say about it, 


is by that very fact fore-armed against some of our subtlest modes of attack.” 








By C. 8S. LEWIS 


[Editors’ note: Screwtape’s last letter 
gave Wormwood an ideal to strive for: 
the patient who arrives in Hell and says, 
“I spent most of my life in doing neither 
what I ought nor what I liked.” 

The seventh letter in this series follows. ] 


My dear Wormwood, 

It seems to me that you take a great 
many pages to tell a very simple story. 
The long and the short of it is that you 
have let the man slip through your fingers. 
The situation is very grave, and I really 
see no reason why I should try to shield 
you from the consequences of your ineffi- 
ciency. A repentance and renewal of what 
the other side call “grace” on the scale 





*, . . you allowed him to walk down to 
the old mill and have tea there—a walk 
through country he really likes, and 
taken alone. . . . Were you so ignorant 
as not to see the danger of this?” 
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which you describe is a defeat of the first 
order. It amounts to a second conversion 
—and probably on a deeper level than the 
first. 

As you ought to have known, the as- 
phyxiating cloud which prevented your 
attacking the patient on his walk back 
from the old mill, is a well-known phenom- 
enon. It is the Enemy’s most barbarous 
weapon, and generally appears when He 
is directly present to the patient under 
certain modes not yet fully classified. 
Some humans are permariently surrounded 
by it and therefore inaccessible to us. 


Axo NOW FOR YOUR BLUNDERS. On your 
own showing you first of all allowed the 
patient to read a book he really enjoyed, 
because he enjoyed it and not in order to 
make clever remarks about it to his new 
friends. In the second place, you allowed 
him to walk down to the old mill and 
have tea there—a walk through country 
he really likes, and taken alone. In other 
words you allowed him two real positive 
Pleasures. Were you so ignorant as not 
to see the danger of this? The character- 
istic of Pains and Pleasures is that they 
are unmistakably real, and therefore, as 
far as they go, give the man who feels 
them a touchstone of reality. Thus if you 
had been trying to damn your man by the 
Romantic method—by making him a kind 
of Childe Harold or Werther submerged 
in self-pity for imaginary distresses—you 
would try to protect him at all costs from 
any real pain; because, of course, five 
minutes’ genuine toothache would reveal 
the romantic sorrows for the nonsense they 
were and unmask your whole strategem. 
But you were trying to damn your patient 
by the World, that is by palming off van- 
ity, bustle, irony, and expensive tedium 
as pleasures. How can you have failed to 
see that a real pleasure was the last thing 
you ought to have let him meet? Didn’t 
you foresee that it would just kill by con- 
trast all the trumpery which you have 
been so laboriously teaching him to value? 





“How can you have failed to see that a 
real pleasure was the last thing you 
ought to have let him meet? Didn’t you 
foresee that it would just kill by contrast 
all the trumpery which you have been 
so laboriously teaching him to value?” 


And that the sort of pleasure which the 
book and the walk gave him was the most 
dangerous of all? That it would peel off 
from his sensibility the kind of crust you 
have been forming on it, and make him 
feel that he was coming home, recovering 
himself? As a preliminary to detaching 
him from the Enemy, you wanted to de- 
tach him from himself, and had made 
some progress in doing so. Now, all that 
is undone. 

Of course, I know that the Enemy also 
wants to detach men from themselves, but 
in a different way. Remember always, 
that He really likes the little vermin, and 
sets an absurd value on the distinctness 
of every one of them. When He talks of 
their losing their selves, He only means 
abandoning the clamour of self-will; once 
they have done that, He really gives them 
back all their personality, and boasts (I 
am afraid, sincerely) that when they are 
wholly His they will be more themselves 
than ever. Hence, while He is delighted 
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to see them sacrificing even their inno- 
cent wills to His, He hates to see them 
drifting away from their own nature for 
any other reason. And we should always 
encourage them to do so. 

The deepest likings and impulses of any 
man are the raw material, the starting- 
point, with which the Enemy has furnished 
him. To get him away from those is there- 
fore always a point gained; even in things 
indifferent it is always desirable to sub- 
stitute the standards of the World, or 
convention, or fashion, for a human’s own 
real likings and dislikings. I myself would 
carry this very far. I would make it a 
rule to eradicate from my patient any 
strong personal taste which is not actually 
a sin, even if it is something quite trivial 
such as a fondness for county cricket or 
collecting stamps or drinking cocoa. Such 
things, I grant you, have nothing of virtue 
in them; but there is a sort of innocence 
and humility and self-forgetfulness about 
them which I distrust. The man who truly 
and disinterestedly enjoys any one thing 
in the world, for its own sake, and with- 
out caring twopence what other people 
say about it, is by that very fact fore- 
armed against some of our subtlest modes 
of attack. You should always try to make 
the patient abandon the people or food or 
books he really likes in favour of the 
“best” people, the “right” food, the “im- 
portant” books. I have known a human 
defended from strong temptations to social 
ambition by a still stronger taste for tripe 
and onions, 


I T REMAINS TO CONSIDER how we can re- 
trieve this disaster. The great thing is to 
prevent his doing anything. As long as he 
does not convert it into action it does not 
matter how much he thinks about this 
new repentance. Let the little brute wal- 
low in it. Let him, if he has any bent 
that way, write a book about it; that is 
often an excellent way of sterilizing the 
seeds which the Enemy plants in a human 
soul. Let him do anything but act. No 
amount of piety in his imagination and 
affections will harm us if we can keep it 
out of his will. As one of the humans has 
said, active habits are strengthened by 
repetition but passive ones are weakened. 
The more often he feels without acting, 
the less he will be able ever to act, and, 
in the long run the less he will be able to 
feel, 
Your affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 
From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 


permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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INNS Everlasting 
Christmas 
Gift 





Nazareth slumbers among the olive trees 


You can immortalize your money through Missions—and at the 
same time give security to someone dear! By purchasing a Presby- 
terian Annuity, you allocate part of your funds to permanent Mis- 
sion use. The person you name receives, for the rest of his life, a 
comforting annual income. Here is a truly wonderful way to express 
your love for a son, niece, grandchild or friend. 

Payments from an Annuity are regular, in fixed amounts. For 
every $1000 invested, returns range from $25 to $70, depending 
upon age. No medical examination is required. 

Your contract is as strong as the faith that makes Christmas a 
season for joyous giving. There is still time to buy. Send the cou- 
pon today for details. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 


“My Presbyterian life annuity has been and 
> = :” 
now is a comfort to me. I want another one. 


H.V.F., New York 


“My check for $1000 is enclosed. Realizing 
keenly the unprecedented opportunities before 
us on the world field, and the fact that in Christ 
alone lies the secret of World Peace—I often 
wish I had a million to invest.” 


Mrs. G. B., Denver, Colo. 


Advantages 
of an Annuity 


1. Income is regular, unchanging 
2. Safe investment 
3. No reinvestment worries 


4. Largely deductible from 
income taxes 


5. You help Mission work 


ANNUITIES 
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| PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 12-49-L 
| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
I'd like to make my money work forever for missions. Please tell me what 
t income I would receive, my birth date being...................6.00065 
percent income I would recei y g pit eens rt iene 
| At the present time I am most interested in 
| [] Missions Abroad ] Missions in America 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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Minor Miracle 


By LOUISE S. ADAMS 


AY BY DAY I am witnessing what would 
D certainly seem to be a small, quiet 
miracle. Because of its intimate nature, 
nothing would ever be known of it with- 
out this brief account. My husband, a 
professional magazine writer who finds 
grist for his mill in almost everything, 
will never set down this particular series 
of events, and their outcome. They are 
too personal, too deeply of the spirit. 
That you may better understand why 
the ending of my narrative is so unex- 
pected, a bit about my husband’s back- 
ground seems essential. Some fifty years 
ago Perry Adams was born into New 
York’s Social Register, attended the best 
schools here and abroad, was a champion 
tennis player and all-round athlete who 
spent several summers climbing in the 
Swiss Alps. During and after the first 
world war he served five years as an 
officer in the British Army in India—a 
period he was to draw upon heavily for 
his military stories that have appeared in 
such magazines as Argosy, Liberty, and 
This Week. He has not been a religious 
person in any way. I must emphasize 
this lack of religion in his make-up. It 
may explain why, in this period of gen- 
eral uncertainty and disillusion, he has 
seemed unable to shake off a mounting 
sense of futility, of hopelessness. Hither- 
to buoyantly self-reliant, little by little he 
appeared to be sinking into a bottomless 
sea of depression. 


Trouble with his eyes 


Latterly, too, he had been having trou- 
ble with his eyes. “I suppose my glasses 
need changing,” he would say impatiently. 
Always completely absorbed by work of 
the moment, he kept postponing the neces- 
sary examination of his eyes. At last I 
managed to persuade him that to delay 
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any longer might be the worst kind of 
folly. 

As I write this, it is still only a matter 
of weeks since he returned from the visit 
to his oculist. He came in with the pecul- 
iarly guileless, unconcerned air which 
long association has taught me means but 
one thing: that he was upset. 

“Well,” I asked, “when will the new 
glasses be ready?” “It isn’t my glasses,” 
he said quietly. “Don’t be alarmed— 
there’s nothing to it, these days—but I 
have cataract in both eyes.” He grinned. 
“Silly, isn’t it?” 


Drops and hot compresses 


Now, many people know others with 
cataract; as it happened, we didn’t. I 
knew nothing about the malady. My first 
reaction was that he might become blind. 

“Can’t—can’t they do something?” I 
cried, my voice cracking in spite of me. 

He held up a small bottle. “I’m to 
use these drops twice a day, followed by 
hot compresses for ten minutes each 
time.” 

“Tt—can be cured, then?” 

He shrugged. “Not cured, the doctor 
says—retarded. Cheer up. With luck I 
may go on like this for the rest of my 
life.” 

That was fine—as far as it went. “But 
if you aren’t so lucky?” 

“Vision would get worse as the crystal- 
line lenses of my eyes became cloudier 
and cloudier. That’s what cataract is, you 
know.” 

I tried to be casual. “So that, in the 
end—” 

“When the clouds get too bad, they 
operate—remove the crystalline lenses.” 

“But an operation like that!” 

“Oh, it’s successful almost a hundred 
per cent, the doctor says.” 

“But your vision, afterward—” 

“Of course, all focus is gone—that’s 


what the crystalline lens is for. But they 
can make you almost as good as new with 
those thick glasses. You—get used to 
them.” 

Sick at heart despite some measure of 
reassurance, I returned to the drops. After 
all, they were our immediate concern— 
the drops and the compresses. He was, 
he said, to begin applications at once. 
The drops made his vision worse than 
ever and, although he uttered no word of 
complaint, I could tell that his previous 
depression was deepening. 

“At least,” I said, on a day when he 
seemed particularly despondent, “those 
twice-daily periods of ten minutes when 
you sit with compresses over your eyes, 
may be useful for concentration on plot 
difficulties in your stories. Had you 
thought of that?” 

“Sure,” he said. “The trouble is, my 
mind doesn’t work that way. Plot comes 
to me when I’m right at the typewriter.” 


Restless and bitter 


I could see that “compress time” was 
becoming more and more distasteful to 
him, and as a very minor distraction, I 
suggested that he use one of my kitchen 
gadgets—a clock timer with a bell. 

“T remind myself of a pug sitting in 
his corner, waiting for the bell to ring,” 
he said, after using the timer. “Your old 
stumble-bum,” he added—and laughed. 

The laugh was meant to be reassuring, 
but I didn’t like it. But then, just the 
other night, the incredible happened. We 
had been lying in bed with the lights out, 
listening to a late radio program; I had 
dozed a little. He must have reached out 
and shut off the set, for I became aware 
of the new silence—and was very much 
awake. 

“Hi,” he said softly, for fear I was 
asleep. 

“Yes?” 
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“TI want to tell you something. . . . It’s 
pretty absurd. I’m almost glad of the 
darkness.” 

“Go on.” 

“J—well, I’ve found out what to do 
with compress time—that boring, slack 
twenty minutes each day.” He stopped. 

“I’m listening,” I said. 

“As I say, I’ve found a marvelous use 


Facts You Should Rusu 
When Guying a “Testament 


A New Testament for a gift or for one- 
self should be selected even more care- 
fully than other gifts because it is so 
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A little later I ventured, “Are you a Cath- 
olic or a Protestant?” 


His answer set me back on my ecclesi- 
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Westminster Fellowship Accredited Summer Camps and Conferences - 1949 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Junior High Camps 


ALASKA 
Rainbow Glacier Camp (Haines) 
ARIZONA 
Chetakai (Tucson) 
Montlure (Greer) 
ARKANSAS 
Ozarks (Bonanza) 
BALTIMORE 
West, Nottingham I, If, Il, IV, V (Colora Mary- 
and) . 
CALIFORNIA 


Big Bear I, U, Ill 

Camp Duncan I, Il (ait Valley) 

N. Ek. Nevada (Lam ) 

Pacific Palisades I, il, iL, IV ; 

‘resbytery (Emigrant Gap) 

Westminster Woods (Camp Meeker) 

San Joaquin Presbytery (Miramonte) 

San Jose Presbytery (Aptos) 

CATAWBA AND ATLANTIC 

Kings Mountain, North Carolina 
COLORADO 

Denver Presbytery (Bailey) 

Pueblo Presbytery (Alamosa) 


FLORIDA 
Rockledge 

IDAHO 
Sawtooth (Ketchum) 

ILLINOIS 
Alton Presbytery (Grafton) 
Chicago 1, Il (Long Lake) 
East Bay 1, IL (Bloomington) 
Northern Illinois (Long Lake) 
Southern Illinois (Benton) 

INDIANA 


Kosciusko I, If (Winona Lake) two weeks each 
Vincennes I, IL (Camp Bedford) 


IOWA 
Camp Arrowhead (Ottumwa) 
Cedar Falls 
Ukobojt 

KANSAS 
Larned Presbytery (Camp Ford) 


Osborne and Solomon Presbyteries (Camp Lincoln) 
Neosho Presbytery (lola) 
Topeka Presbytery (Camp Washunga) 
Wichita Presbytery (Camp Wentz) 
MICHIGAN 
Presbytery Point (Michigamme) 
Waldenwoods (Hartland) 
Western Michigan (Camp Wakeshma) 


Westminster (Roscommon) 
MID SOUTH 

East Tennessee (Maryville) 

Holston (Greenville) 

Hu-cu-na-ba (Tullahoma) 

Mississippi and West Tennessee (Amory) 
MINNESOTA 


Northern Pines (Park Rapids) 
Tipi Wakon (Spring Park) 
MISSOURI 
lafayette and Sedalia Presbyteries (Camp Jennings) 
Northeast Missouri (Stoutsville) 
6. Louis Presbytery (Arcadia Camp) 
St. Joseph Presbytery (Camp Hilyard) 
S. W. Missouri (Camp Nih-ka-ga-hah) 
MONTANA 
Flathead (Somers) 
Great Falls Presbytery (Riceville) 
NEBRASKA 
Lexington 
Camp Moses Merrill (Fullerton) 
NEW ENGLAND 
Winnipasaukee, New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 
Island Heights I, I, Ul, IV 
West Jersey (Hammondton) 

NEW MEXICO 
Loma Verde (Taos) 

NEW YORK 


Albany-Troy Presbyteries (l.ake George) 
Ringhamton Presbytery (Little Meadows, Pa.) 
Ruffalo Niagara Presbytery I, Il (Camp Duffield) 
Denton Lake (Holmes) 
Genesee Presbytery (Silver Spring 
Geneva-Lyons Presbytery (Camp BR ~_ wck-Hovey) 
Camp Gregory I, If (Aurora) 
IHudson-North River Presbyteries (White Lake) 
Minden (Bridgewater) 
Otsego Presbytery (Speculator) 
Rochester Presbytery ( ananenigua) | 
St. Lawrence Presbytery (Oak Point 
Steuben-Elmire Presbytery (Watkins G len) 
Utica Presbytery (Lowville) 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Bottineau 

OHIO 
Camp Zion I, If (Sparta) 
Cincinnati Presbytery 1, If, TTL (Glendale) 
Cleveland Presbytery (Chagrin Falls) 
Columbus Presbytery (Camp Wildwood) 
lima Presbytery (Celina) 
Portsmouth Presbytery (Friendship) 
St. Clairsville Presbytery (Piedmont) 
Toledo Presbytery I, Il (Camp Yukitad 
OKLAHOMA 

North Central (Roman Nose State Park) 
North Eastern (Camp Pawnee) 
South Central (Tishamingc 
South Eastern (Park Hill 
South Western (Quartz Mt. State Park) 
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(listed by Synods) 
OREGON 


Eastern Oregon (Baker) 

Fir Point (Glendale) 

Camp Wyeth (Cascade Locks) 

Silver Creek (Sublimity) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pine Springs I, Il, UII (Jennerstown) 

Clarion Presbytery (Mahaffey) 

Lackawanna Presbytery SS ae al 

Camp Michaux I, II (Gardners 

Northumberland Presbytery (West ine 

sas A oe Presbytery 1, HI, Ul, IV , rn 


md Presbytery I, II, Ill, IV (Champion) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Black Hills (Pactola) 

Camp Lakodia (Madison) 


TEXAS ‘ 
Abilene, Brownwood and Wichita Falls Presbyteries 
(Buffalo Gap) 
Amarillo Presbytery (Ceta G feud 
Dallas Presbytery (Longviev 
Fort Worth Presbytery ‘uffalo Gap) 
Houston Presbytery (Baytown) 
Paris Presbytery (Woodlake Camp) 
UTAH 

Crusader Camp (Kamas) 

WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Presbytery (Lake Samish) 
Twinlow (Rathdrum, Idaho) 
Wenatchee Presbytery (Leavenworth) 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Juhica (Colcord) 
West-Fel-Ca (New Martinsville) 

WISCONSIN 
Army Lake (Lake Beulah) 
Camp Galilee (Mellen) 
WYOMING 

Skyline (Encampment) 
Big Horn Mt. (Story) 


Senior-Young People’s 
Conferences 


ALASKA 
Alaska W. F. (Chilkat River) 
ARIZONA 
Chetakai (Tucson) 
Montlure (Greer) 
ARKANSAS 
(Bonanza) 
ATLANTIC 
Atlantic (Daytona Beach, Fla.) 
Hodge Presbytery (Keysville. Ga.) 
BALTIMORE 
Hood (Frederick, Md.) 
West Nottingham (Colora, Md.) 
BLUE RIDGE 
Blue Ridge (Rogersville, Tenn.) 
CALIFORNIA 
Rie Bear I, II, Ill, IV (Big Bear Lake) 
Camp Lassen (Butte Meadows) 
Camp Marston (Julian) 
Lake Tahoe Commissioned (Zephyr Point, Nev.) 
Lake Tahoe Inter-Presbytery (Zephyr Point, Nev.) 
Lake Tahoe San Joaquin (Zephyr Point, Nev.) 
Redwoods (Camp Meeker) 
CANADIAN 
Canadian Synod (Little Rock. Ark.) 
AWBA 


Ozarks W. F 


Catawba (Concord, (N. (¢ 
COLORADO 

Roulder (Allen's Park) 

Denver Presbytery (Bailey) 

Mountain Park (Beulah) 


FLORIDA 
Florida (Rockledge) 

IDAHO 
Bawtooth (Ketchum) 
Twinlow (Rathdrum) 

ILLINOIS 


Central Illinois (Bloomington) 
Northern [llinois (Walworth) 
Southern Illinois (Benton) 
Western Tllinois (Monmouth) 
Westminster Lodge I, (Saugatuck, Mich.) 

INDIANA 
Hanover (Hanover) 
Kosciusko I. Il (Winona Lake) 
New Albany-Vincennes (Bedford) 

IOWA 

Camp Foster (Spirit Lake) 
Cedar Falls (Cedar Falls) 
Okoboji (Milford) 
Southeast lowa (Pella) 

KANSAS 
Emporia TI, 1! (Emporia) 
Mid-West (Sterling) 

KENTUCKY (U.S.-U.S.A.) 

Central Kentucky I (Danville) 
Central Kentucky IL (Lyndon) 
Eastern Kentucky (Blackey) 
Nacome (Pleasantville. Tenn.) 
Nicholasville (Lineon Ridge) 

MICHIGAN 
Alma (Alma) 
Clear Lake (Oxford) 
Presbytery Point I. If (Michigamme) 
Redpath (Boyne Falls) 
Western Michigan (Three Rivers) 

MID-SOUTH 
Rirmingham Presbytery (Tizmingham, Ala.) 
Eastern Tennessee (Maryville, 
Mississippi (Armory. Miss.) 
Qvoca (Tullahoma, Tenn.) 


MINNESOTA 
Koronis (Paynesville) 
Northern Pines (Park Rapids) 
Westminster Heights (Chaska) 
MISSOURI 
Hollister (Purdy) 
Lindenwood (St. Charles) 
Mark Twain (Stoutsville) 
Western Missouri (Parkville) 
MONTANA 
Elliston (Elliston) 
Flathead (Somers) 
NEBRASKA 
Bellevue I, II (Blair) 
Lexington (Lexington) 
NEW ENGLAND 
Winnipesaukee (Winnipesaukee, N. H.) 
NEW JERSEY 
Blair I, Ul, II, IV (Blairstown) 
NEW MEXICO 
Sandia (Albuquerque) 
NEW YORK 
Agaming (Speculator) 


Denton I, Il, Ili (Holmes 
Duffield 1. HI, Il nine Bridge) 
Green Mountain (Poultney, Vt.) 
Oak Point (Hammond) 
Rochester Presbytery (Bristol Center) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown (Jamestown) 
OHIO 
Bluffton (Bluffton) 
Ohio-Bethany (Bethany, W. Va.) 
Portsmouth Presbytery (Friendship) 
St. Clairsville Presbytery (Piedmont Lake) 
Southwest Ohio I, Il (Oxford) 
Wooster I, Il, IIL (Wooster) 
OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha (Chickasha) 
Eastern Oklahoma (Claremore) 
OREGON 
come Wyeth (Cascade Locks) 
Fir Point (Glendale) 
Silver Creek (Sublimity) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington Hills (LaPlume) 
Clarion Presbytery (Mahaffey) 
Erie Presbytery (Grove City) 
Grove City Il, IIL, V (Grove City) 
Haverford (Havertord) 
Huntingdon Presbytery (Mt. Union) 
Lehigh Presbytery (Gardners) 
Michaux I (Gardners) 
Northumberland (West Milton) 
Pine Springs I. If (Jennerstown) 
Redstone V, VI (Somerset) 
Washington Presbytery (Bethany, W. Va.D 
Westminster Bible (Quarryville) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Big Stone Lake (Big Stone City) 
Black Hills (Rapid City) 
TEXAS 
fuffalo Gap (Ruffalo Gap) 
North Texas_ (Trinidad) 
Panhandle (Canyon) 
South Texas (Baytown) 
WASHINGTON 
Puget Sound (North Bend) 
Yakima Valley (Naches) 
WEST INDIES 
Cuba (Cardenas) 
Puerto Rico (El Guacio) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Coleord (Coleord) 
West Virginia (Elkins) 
WISCONSIN 
Camp Onaway (Waupaca) 
Chetek (Chetek) 
Green Lake (Ripon) 
WYOMING 


Skyline (Encampment) 
Story (Stor 


Older Youth Conferences 


ARIZONA 
Montlure, Arizona 
CALIFORNIA 
Westminster Woods, Camp Meeker (Sonoma Co.) 


alt 

Westminster Big Bear, Big Bear Lake, Calii 

ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN 
Lake Geneva Young People 
Camp Aurora: Ayer Park, Walworth, Wisconsin 
KENTUCKY 

Kentucky Young People. Danville. Kentucky 

(Women’s Campus, Centre College) 


MICHIGAN 

Camp Westminster, Clear Lake, Oxford, Michigan 
MONTANA 

Elliston, Montana (YMCA Camp) 
OREGON 

Oregon Young People, Camp Wyeth, Cascade Locks, 


Oregon 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Young People. Davis & Elkins Col 
lege, Elkins, West Virginia 
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Montana Fraternity Boys 
Entertain School Children 


A college fraternity in Montana made 
a thousand grade school kids happy this 
fall. 

The fraternity boys entertained the 
youngsters in a unique Halloween party 
October 31 at the Gamma Phi chapter 
house of Sigma Nu fraternity, Montana 
State University, Missoula, Montana. 

Special invitations were sent out to all 
grade schools in the Missoula area, and 
over one thousand children thronged to 
the fraternity house for the affair. 

Young eyes bulged as the children ap- 
proached the house, the front entrance 
of which was covered by a giant leering 
jack-o-lantern whose mouth served as 
door. 

After passing through the jack-o-lan- 
tern the kids travelled through a long 
dark tunnel decorated in black paper and 
filled with floating ghosts. 

At the end of the labyrinth was a band 
dressed in animal costumes. 

After apple bobbing, cider and dough- 
nuts were served the youngsters by the 
fraternity boys and hostesses from cam- 
pus sororities. 

Spook chambers with sound effects and 
goblins and witches were also part of the 
entertainment. 

In addition, the fraternity boys showed 
two comic movies and led games in a spe- 
cial recreation room. 

Following the party the boys received 
scores of congratulatory letters from 
parents, teachers, and business men in the 
area. 

“The main trouble with the party was 
getting the children to go home,” said 
Gene Kallgren, chairman and former na- 
tional officer of Westminster Fellowship 
“We finally had them form a conga line. 
After wiggling its way around the house 
the line wound out the door and dispersed. 
But even then, we had to stuff the pockets 
of the last fellow to the bursting point.” 


Alma College to 
Receive Memorial Hall 


A Michigan doctor and his wife have 
announced their plans to build a dining 
hall and social center at Alma College, 
Presbyterian-related college in Alma, 
Michigan, in memory of their son and his 
wife and child, who lost their lives in the 
tragic fire at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago 
in June, 1946. 

The donors are Dr. and Mrs. Leon L. 
Tyler of Niles, Michigan, whose son Jerry, 
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his wife Mary, and child Michael died in 
the hotel fire. The new building will be 
known as Jerry Tyler Commons. 

In announcing the gift, Dr. Tyler said, 
“It is because of our faith in Alma Col- 
lege as a Christian institution that we 
desire to erect this building on the campus 
of the college as a lasting memorial to 
our son and his family. We are happy to 
make this gift, feeling certain that it will 
be a blessing to the college and to the 
many students who will use Jerry Tyler 
Commons in the years that are ahead.” 


College Scholarship 
Contest Opens 


College scholarships totaling $10,200 are 
again open to young people throughout the 
country through the 1950 Parshad Youth 
Week Awards. 

Local entries in the contest will be made 
and judged in connection with national 
Youth Week observances from January 29 
through February 5. State, regional, and 
national judging will continue through the 
spring, and announcement of the awards 
will be made next May. 

One boy and one girl wil! receive col- 
lege scholarships of $400 a year for four 
years. Seven regional awards of $250 a 
year for four years will also be made. 

Full and partial scholarships each sum- 
mer to one of the seven regional confer- 
ences of the United Christian Youth 
Movement will be made to these nine 
winners and twenty-eight others. 

Entries consist of: 

1. A statement of life purpose as a 
Christian citizen and of plans for college 
education. 

2. A record of high school scholastic 
work, extra-curricular activities, and study 
interest. 

3. Listing of local church and denomi- 
national activities. 

4. Review of work and interest in inter- 
church cooperation. 

5. An essay not to exceed 1.500 words 
on “The Church’s Responsibility in My 
Community,” an original analysis which 
would indicate the author’s “understand- 
ing of the Christian faith and its applica- 
tion in a definite situation.” 

Entry blanks may be obtained from the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 1105 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania, or the United 
Christian Youth Movement, 206 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Protestant young people of forty de- 
nominations and more than 700 councils 
of churches and councils of religious edu- 
cation are eligible for awards. 


The college scholarships are made pos- 
sible by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Avery of 
Malden, Massachusetts, who are now help- 
ing to finance college work for thirty-one 
young people. 

Top male winner in 1949 was nineteen- 
year-old George Lewis of Hersman, IIli- 
nois, moderator of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council and a freshman 
at the University of Illinois (P.L., Nov. 
26). 


Young American Indians 
Compose Book of Psalms 


As part of a course in mission work, a 
class of young Indians at the Cook Chris- 
tian Training School in Phoenix, Arizona, 
was assigned the task of writing psalms 
similar to those in the Old Testament. 

The psalms they wrote expressed so 
simply and beautifully the spirit of the 
Old Testament psalms that the Reverend 
George Walker, head of the school, had 
them published in a booklet with drawings 
of Indians and Indian country by the Rev- 
erend Earl Dexter of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. 

Typical of the psalms are these lines 
by Margaret Bucillio, Papago-Pima Indian 
girl: 


Come, let us do service for the King. 
Come young maidens and young braves. 
Join hands with the youth of the world, 
Answer our Savior’s call. 

Reach out with strong hands 

And help the young and the aged. 


Come from every tribe; fit yourself 
for service. 
Come from plains, deserts, mountains 
and valleys. 
Drink of the Word, that ye may not faint. 
Adjust thy stride to that of the Master’s 
and walk with Him, 


These lines from “A Shepherd’s Psalm” 
are by Navajo Albert Bradley: 


The footprints of our Elder Brother can 
still be seen faintly. 

One cannot find these footprints but by 
very careful sight. 

Their tread goes higher and higher. 

But some day we will catch up with our 
Elder Brother in the Far Beyond 

Above the four deep blue lands. 


Response to the booklet has been wide- 
spread. Already more than 500 have been 
ordered from Cook Christian Training 
School and sold to people all over the 
country. 

Cook Christian Training School was 
founded in 1911 by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and named for the Rev- 
erend Charles E. Cook, first missionary- 
teacher to the Pima Tribe. The School is 
specifically for Indians and is also avail- 
able to any tribe with adult students who 
desire to become religious leaders among 
their own people. 
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MANGER 


Based on the motion picture 
produced by Crusader Films 
in Hollywood, Calif. 
Story adapted by Elizabeth Werner 


Here is the wonderful tale of the 
First Christmas, magnificently il- 
lustrated in keeping with the 
beauty of the story. 

ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR 
The gorgeous colors in the many 
full page illustrations in SHAD- 
OWS OF THE MANGER were 
adapted from the rich colorings of 
the stained glass windows in the 
world’s famous churches. These 
colored illustrations were taken 
from the motion picture, SHAD- 
OWS OF THE MANGER, which 
was produced by Crusader Films 
in Hollywood, under the super- 
vision of Alfred Frantz Stury. The 
silhouettes of the actors stand out 
strikingly against the beautiful 
colorings of the stained glass 
windows. 


KING JAMES VERSION 
The story itself is based on the 
King James version of the Bible. 
It is simply written so that even 
the youngest child will under- 
stand it. 
“I do not think that in any similar 
volume have editorial contents and 
illustrations become so completely 
one. The mind is satished, the soul 
enriched.” 

—THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 

Special Price—-ONLY $1.00 


EXAMINE BOOK FOR 5 DAYS 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
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Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Is Anyone Good Enough? 


Question: I am a college senior, finish- 
ing a preministerial course. For years I 
have felt that I ought to be a minister, 
but now as I face seminary I have doubts 
about my talent. Then, too, I don’t feel 
that I am good enough to represent God. 

—WILLIAM B. 


Reply: Of course you are not good 
enough to represent God. No one is. How 
can the imperfect human ever adequately 
represent the perfect divine? 

However, if all God’s ministers were 
to wait for perfection before engaging 
in his work, his work would never be at- 
tempted. 

Through the years God has been willing 
to entrust his work to imperfect men 
because of what he is able to do through 
them and also because, after all, imper- 
fect men are the only men there are. God 
uses the personal material which is avail- 
able. 

But God has always insisted that 
the men he uses should remember that 
they are imperfect. This has created au- 
thentic and creative humility. And in this 
inward house of humility God has gladly 
made his home. 

Paul’s sensitive spirit insisted that he 
was the chief of sinners and the weakest 
of men. Whereupon God drew near and 
demonstrated to Paul and to the world 
that in weakness the divine power is made 
strong, that is, made visible and helpful to 
people. 

I would not be too much distressed by 
the question of talent. You could not 
have become a senior in college without 
some talent. You have learned something 
about how to study, and the ministry is 
in large part study. And if you can carry 
on an interesting conversation you can 
learn to preach, because preaching is pul- 


pit conversation about Christ. 

What is important beyond your feeling 
of inadequate talent and basic unworthi- 
ness, is what you feel God wants to say 
and do about Christ and people through 
you. 

Is the last best hope of this jittery 
atomic world the Cross and Word and 
Resurrection of Christ? Is living attach- 
ment to God in Christ possible in separate 
and collective human situations? If a 
man dies shall he live again? Is human 
nature divinely changeable? 

In other words, does the Gospel hold 
you as you hold it? Do you have the awe- 
some feeling that it is more than what you 
conceive it to be and larger than your 
interpretation of it? 

Among other things, is it the difference 
between Bertrand Russell’s long night of 
endless oblivion for the human spirit and 
the dawn of the star whose light can never 
die and whose love and life lead us to the 
Father’s house? 

Push on then in the direction of your 
central conviction about entering the min- 
istry. Seminary will be hard as you get 
into prolonged technical study. And like 
eloquent Jowett, you will find that sem- 
inary is a hard place in which to be a 
Christian. Daily handling of the sacred 
elements of your vocation by some per- 
verse action of the human spirit seems 
to make devotions difficult. 

But these will be but phases in the 
long climb. You will look on them as 
items to be thankful for and as obstacles 
which prove and improve your intellectual 
and moral muscle. 

You will find that there is no more 
pleasant and painful place than the min- 
istry when God has with firm gentleness 
and tender hardness persuaded you to go 
there. 





For Group Discussions 
An increasing number of Westmin- 
ster Fellowships and youth clubs 
are using “What Do You Think?” 
questions as a basis for group discus- 
sions. Individual young people and 
organizations are invited to send ques- 





tions on Christian ethical problems, 
for discussion in this column. Letters 
should be addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
Raymond I. Lindquist, “What Do 
You Think?” Department, Presby- 
terian Life, 321 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
ple through the faithful enforcement of 
existing laws. 

A serious problem concerns the use of 
public revenue from the sale of alcohol. 
In many states liquor tax revenues are 
used to build schools and highways, to 
augment teachers’ salaries, or to provide 
pensions for the aged. The use of liquor 
revenues in this way misleads the public 
as to the antisocial character of the liquor 
traffic itself. Better by far would be to 
use public revenues deriving from liquor 
sales for the underwriting of alcohol edu- 
cation in the schools, for the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics, and for the assistance of 
families made destitute by drunkenness. 

Seriously proposed also by the 1949 
General Assembly is public action to elim- 
inate profits derived from the liquor trade. 
The removal of the profit motive from the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages could go a great way toward solving 
the tenacious alcohol problem in America. 

Seriously proposed also by the 1949 
General Assembly is public action in the 
direction of eliminating profits derived 
from the liquor trade. No particular 
method is spelled out. Many Presbyterian 
leaders approve of the efforts being made 
in Canada to nationalize the industry. 
Others feel that a similar proposal in this 
country would be improper because of its 
apparently socialistic nature. Rigid and 
careful controls of the economics of the 
liquor traffic would probably go a long way 
toward removing or minimizing the profit 
motive and would help de-emphasize the 
place of alcohol in American life. 

The purpose of all of these legislative 
proposals is to diminish the amount of 
alcohol consumed by the people of our 
country and to bring about a proportion- 
ate decrease of the alcohol problem. 

Compassionate help for the victims of 
alcohol, uncompromising alcohol education 
in every church, courageous public action 
to “contain” the liquor trade—here is a 
program to challenge and guide our best 
efforts. 

The alcohol problem is serious and can- 
not be ignored. Too long have too many 
churches temporized and dodged the issue. 
As Christians we must act, borrowing 
again the words of General Assembly, 
“taking those specific steps which we be- 
lieve will lead most assuredly toward our 
goals of voluntary abstinence and the elim- 
ination of the traffic.” 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. | 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


Positively Christian. 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian — Coeducational — Moderate 
cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 
needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 
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A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 
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The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 
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Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 


for information. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President | Hanover, Indiana 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 


’resident 
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An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on 
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CHRISTIAN OBSERVER (Presby- 


DR. HENRY H. SWEETS, Presby- 


terian): “A tremendous mass of in- THE PRESBYTERIAN terian Sec'y Ed., Louisville, Ky.: 
formation about the Bible . greatly (Now combined with PRES- “I am delighted with it. | have been 
useful as a reference book.” BYTERIAN 

outstanding book . . . this many years. 


DR. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, 
President Emeritus, McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago: “In my judg- 
ment, it is the best simple and brief 





amazing work 
pact equivalent of a Bible Dic- 
tionary and Encyclopedia.” 


. the com- SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “A 
truly remarkable little book . . 
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handbook on the Bible that we have.” 
DR. GEO. L. ROBINSON, Professor Emeritus, Me- 
Cormick Seminary: “It is really a magnificent com- 
pendium of comprehensive knowledge about our precious 
Bible ... worth far more than its advertised price.” 
FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): “Amazing is the 
only word which can be used to describe this book . 
packed with plainly worded data about Biblical con- 
tents ... It ought to be on bookshelves everywhere.” 
DR. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Peloubet's Select 
Notes, Professor, Moody Bible Institute: “I do not 
know any single volume which puts so much important 
material in such a small space. Especially do I like the 
impression which the book gives of dependability and 
accuracy.” 

DR. I. N. McCASH, President Emeritus, Philips 
University, (Disciple) Enid, Okla.: “It excels in 
brevity, clearness of statements, and scope of fac ts, any 
other similar publication. I think it has no equal.” 


pertinent information ... a reservoir 
of profound Bible knowledge ... of ama azing richness 
... true to the fundamentals of the faith.’ 

CHRISTIAN HERALD: Dr. Daniel A. Poling: “Most 
effective aid to Bible reading and study I have ever 
known.” 

MOODY MONTHLY: “An astounding amount of re- 
lated material makes this big, little book a real com- 
pendium for Bible students.” 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN: “An extraordinarily use- 
ful book .. . reliable, readable and decidedly interesting.” 
DR. J. B. MASSEY, Head of Bible Department, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Va.: “It is the most 
satisfactory and most convenient Bible Help that I 
have ever Sound in my 30 years of teaching the Bible to 


college st uae 2 

DR. CHAS KOL LER, President Northern Baptist 
Seminary, Cc Chinen ‘Eve ry professor who has men- 
tioned the book in my hearing has done so in enthusiastic 
terms.” 


Cloth Binding only $2.00 — Order from your bookstore or 
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FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM__ 
(Continued from page 17) 


sion, apparent resignation to fate. All they 
had been able to salvage from shop or 
farm or home was wrapped in the bundles 
resting at their feet. These were given 
routine search by camp attendants for 
possible contraband. Nothing illegal was 
found. 

At one side, in detached introspection, 
stood an elderly man with foreign hat in- 
congruously worn above his Korean gown. 
His lined countenance looked as if he had 


- seen a lot in his life-time, under the Japs, 


under the Russians. He did not apear to 
anticipate much under the Americans. 

We inspected the Army tents, lowered 
by a four-foot excavation below the freez- 
ing surface of the ground, for housing 
refugees. In the corner Army litters were 
stacked for use at night as beds; in the 
center stood two small charcoal braziers 
for taking the chill, not from the entire 
tent, but from hands or feet if one sat 
close. We saw the great kitchen with 
twelve “k’ama,” huge black kettles, each 
of which could hold soup or stew for a 
hundred people. We saw the fire-box un- 
der each so no fuel was wasted when all 
were not in use. At the migration peak 
all twelve were used three times over to 
feed the refugees once. 


Mountains and mud-flats 


At that time the number of refugees 
who evaded the Russian authorities in 
fleeing south was much larger than the 
number entering Kaesong and three other 
camps. Refugees well understood the sys- 
tem for getting across or around the bor- 
der. By land it was necessary to bribe 
guards at eight or more stations, or elude 
them at night by travel over devious 
mountain paths. Getting around the thirty- 
eighth meant train to Hae-ju and crossing 
the mud-flats on foot when the tide was 
out, or hiring small boats when the tide 
was in. The problem was to pass far 
enough out to miss the pot-shots of guards 
on shore. 

Passengers paid exorbitant sums for 
crossing in a small boat with seventeen to 
thirty other people. I have talked with 
refugees who had seen a boatload ahead 
or behind them overturned and all occu- 
pants drowned. I have had others tell me 
of paying as much as 10,000 won (then 
about $50) to be hidden under nets and 
fishing gear. For at times the Russians 
tightened up on the exodus at known 
points, making escape exceedingly dan- 
gerous. 

But in general the officials, Russian at 
first, Korean Communist later, did not 
discourage migration of ordinary people 
because it left fewer mouths to feed. 
Moreover, when refugees left property the 
Communists could move in and take over. 
Many guards let refugees pass for a price. 
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And many Communists were directed to 
infiltrate the southern zone. 

So upwards of three million northern 
Koreans have migrated south, swelling the 
population of the Republic of Korea to 
21 million, leaving a sparse 9 million in 
the industrial North. And among the many 
refugees are whole congregations of Chris- 
tians and their pastors. 

A young woman came to the assistant 
pastor of one church one day and said: 

“I’m not from the North—can I be a 
member of your church?” 

The minister explained that southern- 
ers were not excluded. 

But the largest and best-known of the 
several dozen refugee churches, and the 
one in the very heart of the capital city 
of Seoul, is Young Nak Presbyterian 











Rev. Kyung-Chik Han, American-edu- 
eated pastor of Young-Nak Church. 


which has outgrown rented quarters and 


summer tent and is today building a fine 
new edifice to house its congregation. 

Every now and then an unseen door 
opens in the invisible thirty-eighth barrier 
and units of the northern Red Army probe 
here or there to try the strength of the 
Korean forces to the south. Missionaries 
have had to leave Kaesong recently be- 
cause of shells falling within compound 
walls. The refugee camp we visited is 
probably closed. So far, northern casual- 
ties in such raids across the border have 
been heavy enough to make the Com- 
munist regime hesitate to undertake full- 
scale invasion. 

It may come. Who can say? But every 
patriotic Korean looks forward to the 
time when the barrier, be it iron curtain 
or imaginary wall with two or three mil- 
lion knot-holes, has been removed so that 
their 4,000-year-old country can be united 
again. Then northern refugees will start 
their trek again—in reverse. 
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Samson and Delilah; 
Like a Mighty Army 


WAS CERTAINLY AROUND at the time, 

but twenty-five years ago when Cecil B. 
de Mille’s great Biblical classic The 
King of Kings made its historic debut on 
the American screen I missed seeing it. 
Last year I finally caught up with it in 
Cairo, Egypt, where it was being shown 
for a week to capacity crowds in the thea- 
ter of the American University. During 
the years in between I had crossed the 
trail of this film many times. It has been 
more places than Kilroy. No other film 
has a comparable reputation. Its effect 
on all who see it makes The King of 
Kings a perennial favorite with the mis- 
sionaries. Only recently I heard of Hindus 
being moved to tears by it in a showing 
in India. Its appeal is universal. 

Well, de Mille has now done another 
major Bible picture. This time it is a story 
out of the Old Testament. His latest offer- 
ing is Samson and Delilah, a Para- 
mount feature film in technicolor, with 
Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr in the 
leading roles. The lavish settings and the 
very large supporting cast are all that one 
could ask of a Cecil B. de Mille, which 
is saying a good deal. 

The story begins in Samson’s native 
village in Canaan. Resentment of the 
alien occupation is tempered by a healthy 
respect for the Philistine army. This atti- 
tude, to put it mildly, is not shared by 
Samson. Full justice is done to the dra- 
matic possibilities of the story of the 
rebellious Samson, from his bare-handed 
encounter with a lion to his defeat of the 
Philistines, armed only with the jawbone 
of an ass and an unfailing belief that God 
was on his side. 


Down but never out 


In the two-hour spectacle Samson is 
often down but never out. The drama of 
his struggle with the Philistines (and with 
himself) is impressively staged, with no 
sparing of effort or expense to make it as 
realistic as possible. The overthrowing of 
the crowded temple of Dagon is an awe- 
some and fitting climax. It is also, I may 
add, a considerable improvement over the 
mental picture conjured up years ago when 
I first read the Samson story in the Book 
of Judges. 

The significant thing to me about the 
film Samson and Delilah is that it 
makes so much out of so little without 
doing unforgivable violence to the Biblical 
narrative. This can be accounted for, in 
part, by the fifteen years or more of re- 


search into the culture of the period which 
is said to have gone into the production, 
along with an estimated four million dol- 
lars of production cost. This would make 
for authenticity of customs, costumes, 
swords, chariots, and the like. De Mille has 
improved the story considerably in his 
delineation of the leading characters. De- 
lilah comes to life as something vasi!ly 
more than a woman of the streets: a kind 
of she-devil in the flesh, infinitely re- 
sourceful but doomed always to frustra- 
tion. Samson, for all of his irresponsibility 
and zest for excitement, never forgets that 
in some mysterious way the hand of God 
is upon him to deliver his people. He 
indulges in many wilful excursions, but 
he always comes back to a sense of obliga- 
tion to his people and to his people’s God. 

Is this a religious picture? Not pri- 
marily. Certainly not in the same sense 








Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr as Sam- 
son and Delilah in the de Mille film. 


as The King of Kings. Seeing it is 
hardly to be classed as a religious experi- 
ence, though it has its moments. In any 
case, this is not a film likely to be hailed 
by the missionaries as worthy to follow in 
the footsteps of its predecessor in evan- 
gelizing the “heathen.” Samson and 
Delilah is essentially an entertainment 
picture, and as such it is well worth see- 
ing. Secondarily it throws some light on 
the period of the Judges. It is also worth 
seeing on that account, even if a re- 
reading of Judges 13-16 tempts one to 
suspect that de Mille’s motto (if he has 
one) is “Let the lurid lights be burning.” 

Preliminary showings to religious lead- 
ers have been arranged as part of the 
build-up for the picture, scheduled to hit 
the theaters this month. 

In the church film field, one of the 
newest films is Like a Mighty Army, 
produced by Cathedral Films for the 
United Lutheran Church. (16mm _ sound, 
black and white, 48 minutes, $12.00, Re- 
ligious Film Association.) Like its two 
predecessors, And Now I See and Salt of 
the Earth, this picture was made for 
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use in the Lutheran program of steward- 
ship and evangelism which calls for a film 
a year to be shown throughout the entire 
church. Like a Mighty Army will not 
be available to the general public until 
after December 1949, at which time its 
intensive tour of Lutheran congregations 
will have been completed. 

The thesis of this film is that a church 
must grow and bear fruit if it is to keep 
alive. Eddie Collins, a member of the 
Harrison church, lives and operates his 
filling station in West Harrison, a grow- 
ing suburb some distance away with no 
church nearby and many unchurched fam- 
ilies. Eddie reasons that to start a daugh- 
ter church there would put new life into 
the Harrison congregation. But Mr. Frank- 
lin, one of the “pillars” of the Harrison 
church, is strongly opposed. He contends 
that the loss of its members living in West 
Harrison would seriously weaken the 
parent church. The minister appears to 
share this apprehension. 


Worship in a vacant house 


Eddie Collins gets enough congrega- 
tional votes to guarantee the adoption of 
his proposal if a survey validates the need 
for a new church in the neighboring com- 
munity. Mr. Franklin’s opposition closes 
doors, but others are soon opened. The 
people of West Harrison rally to the sup- 
port of the project, and a large vacant 
house is renovated for use as a beginning 
place of worship. Even the stubborn Mr. 
Franklin, in an amusing sequence, finds 
himself infected with unaccustomed en- 
thusiasm and falls in line. 

Like a Mighty Army was written and 
supervised by Henry Endress, Director of 
Stewardship and Evangelism for the 
United Lutheran Church. As in the two 
earlier pictures, Mr. Endress treats re- 
ligion as the central factor in a Christian’s 
daily life and a subject about which he 
converses frequently and always in a nat- 
ural and normal way. This, I think, is 
the distinctive characteristic of these three 
films. In order to make the picture as 
widely usable as possible, denominational 
references have been kept to a minimum. 
(There is, however, no suggestion of the 
possibility that the new church to be 
established might be other than Lutheran.) 
This playing down of denominational dif- 
ferences is a practice now being adopted 
in nearly all church film production. It 
is one of many evidences of a growing 
Spirit of cooperation among the major 
Protestant denominations. 

—S. FRANKLIN MAcK 
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OPEN DOOR FOR YOUTH_ 
The Upper Hoom (Continued from page 23) pe 
during the week and share the service of - 
Can reinforce divine worship on Sunday; (3) a weekday fur 
e program of visual education and a social ha 
your high resolve hour for grade school children, the pro- ous 
gram to supplement the Sunday lessons; ish 
for 1950 (4) hobby classes and discussion groups doi 
for junior high students; (5) supervised Ch 
i nny a a ee —_ weekday recreation and visual education oth 
regularly, more sincerely than ever before. for the senior high students. on 
A never-iailing stimulus as well as a helpful To implement this program, the session wat 
guide is yours in The Upper Room. Containing for each day of the year had to find a director of Christian educa- hay 
a suggested Scripture reading, a meditation contributed by an outstanding tion and to remodel sections of the build- th 
pe oregon daily — — ieoiel dove — ing. Then there was the little item of = 
Religious art covers now in full color. Individual subscriptions, two increasing the current expense budget by ] 
years to one address or two one-year subscriptions, $1.00. Ten or more twenty-five per cent. The session tackled . 
copies of one issue to one address, 5 cents each. these matters in reverse order. An every rs 
1908 Grand Ave. member canvass raised more than the ~ 
THE UPPER ROO Nashville, Tenn. necessary amount of money—to the ever- oe 
lasting credit of our congregation. Then : 
work was begun on the building and a “ss 
search was started for the most vital ele- me 
, ment in the whole experiment: the youth “ut 
: ape director. This search carried us from kne 
— Chicago to New York, but it ended at the 
door of our church. Miss Sara Lou Ben- - 
jamin, a member of our parish, was being hal 
graduated from college, and she possessed Pe 
all of the requirements we needed. After on 
study in Union Theological Seminary dur- ” 
ing the summer, she returned to inaugu- vd 
rate the program. be 
Snack bar, television, juke box at 
A family of our church—two brothers fat 
and a sister—offered to equip one of the pe 
rooms as a youth center in memory of . 
their parents. It would be difficult to find - 
a more appropriate or a more useful liv- ns 
ing memorial. It is complete in every . 
The Story, never before told, of how a mite detail: an electric kitchenette, a snack aft 
little field mouse helps prepare the bar, game and ping pong tables, juke box, Nai 
manger for the birth of our Savior. " television, and a half hundred games from the 
dominoes to chess. 
In the autumn of 1948 our director 
launched our program. Almost a thousand C 
persons came to our open house the first wee 
night and marvelled that a church could tha 
be so venturesome. The following Monday chil 
our kindergarten opened. Every afternoon lies 
and evening that week a steady stream str 
, ‘ of young people came and went, making larg 
A charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- a our church their after-school headquarters. con 
proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- *: On Friday we converted the recreation = 
entation as told by the Littlest Camel. Children room into a theatre and tried our hand at rie 
love it — grown-ups enjoy it. Heartily recom- teaching Christ with movies. _ 
mas story ’ lm mended by every one who sees it. * , ce 
kodachromes of reo! people * -} At home in their church boy 
" oe aon aan ' om your supety Neuse, or aoe Mrectly te *< Our experiment in education has been = 
program for the churct Cathedral Films in process one year, and it is fascinating I 
school Christmas service 1970 CAMUENGA * HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF to judge the results. Here are some ol Po 
CATHEDRAL FILMS, DEPT. PL-12, 1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA them. Literally hundreds of boys and girls a | 
CHRISTOPHER MOUSE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT HOLY CHILD —not all of them are our own, of course chu 
: } With monval $10 e0. ($——-) [1] With manval $10 ea. ($—_)_ [1] With manvol $10 ea. ($__) —have come to feel that the church pa 
“] With records $15 eo. ($-__)_-—« [J With records $15 eo. ($___) [1] With records $15 ea. ($___) means something real, not something to be ; 
NAME STREET ADDRESS associated only with starched dresses and re 
city ZONE STATE } 4 pressed trousers one morning a week. It is “~Y 
Save COD postal charges by enclosing check Money Order 2 now linked with the real world of Mon- thy 
© 0000000 0000000000000000000000000000000000000t000 day and Wednesday and Friday. The 
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people in our church are enjoying the 
sensation of doing something practical to 
further the Kingdom in our town. They 
have lost some of the frustration that 
comes when the stimulus to do good van- 
ishes in a vacuum of platitudes. They are 
doing something specific in the name of 
Christ—and it feels good. The people in 
other churches openly admire our daring 
and they are searching for ways to min- 
ister more effectively. The people who 
have no church look at us more wistfully, 
as though we may have an answer for their 
lives after all. Some of them have actually 
come to church to find the answer. 

It is too early to measure the educa- 
tional value of the program. Indeed, how 
do you ever measure education? But this 
I know: our smallest children learned 
some prayers and some hymns before they 
learned their alphabet. They came to 
know Moses and David before they met 
Superman and Steve Canyon. And this I 
know: our boys and girls feel at home in 
the church. For many of them the church 
(and so God) has become a very present 
help in time of trouble. They have dis- 
covered that their youth director and 
their minister are approachable friends. 
One mother told me that her son never 
accepted responsibility until he began 
helping us in the recreation room. Now 
he carries responsibility well at home and 
at school, as well as at the church. A 
father told me how his son surprised the 
family at dinner by asking where Naza- 
reth was on the map. Finding Nazareth 
became a family game and led to an eve- 
ning’s discussion of the Holy Land—all 
because the boy had seen a movie that 
afternoon which made him wonder about 
Nazareth. And he had seen the movie in 
the church. 


Junior luncheon clubs 


Our people have caught the vision of 
weekday Christian education. Proof of 
that is the gift of a second memorial—a 
child center—from another of our fami- 
lies. This child center will include an in- 
struction room, a children’s chapel, and a 
large activity area. Another proof is our 
congregation’s determination to extend 
our program. Already we are busy reno- 
vating our dining room so we can organize 
luncheon clubs modeled after adult serv- 
ice clubs, where junior and senior high 
boys and girls can come at noon for a 
quick lunch, a quick but inspiring worship 
service, and a quick sermonette. 

Do you wonder that I walk to the cor- 
ner on Friday afternoons and watch while 
a hundred children run from school to 
church? Do you wonder that a lump 
comes to my throat? Do you wonder that 
my lips move in prayer? “O Lord, help 
them to find the truth that leads to life. 
It is no little thing to be the steward of 
thy mysteries.” 
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Susan touched the little shiny balls gently, and looked up at the glowing star. 


Christmas on Wheels 


By BARBARA S. BATES 


USAN put down her forkful of chicken 
S and looked out the dining car window. 
Trees and telephone poles whizzed by and 
the train wheels were singing a mournful 
song, “Clackety-clack. Clackety-clack. I 
want to go home. I want to go home.” 

Susan burst into tears. “Oh, Mother, I 
don’t feel like eating. I want to be home. 
I hate this old train.” 

“Come now, Susan,” said her mother. 
“Think what fun it will be to go to bed 
in a berth and sleep while the train hur- 
ries through the night to Daddy.” 

“T don’t want to sleep in a berth on 
Christmas Eve,” sobbed the little girl. “I 
want to hang my stocking on the fireplace 
and go to bed in my own bed. And there 
isn’t any tree to trim. And I can’t go 
caroling with my class in the snow. Oh, 
why do we have to be on the train for 
Christmas Eve? Why? Why? Why?” 

Susan’s mother reached across the table 
and wiped Susan’s eyes. “Susie, you know 
we couldn’t get a place on any earlier 
train. And we didn’t want to stay home 
and have Christmas without Daddy. Think 
how he would feel—alone in a strange 
city.” 

She put the money for their dinner on 
the waiter’s tray. 

“T don’t care.” said Susan. “I hate the 
train. I hate it! I hate it!” 

“Clickety-clack,” said the train wheels. 
“I want to go home. I want to go home.” 

They went back to their own car. At 
their seats the porter was waiting. 

“Want your berth made up now, 
ma’am?” he asked, smiling broadly. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Susan’s mother. 
“It’s almost Susan’s bedtime.” 

The porter looked down at Susan. The 


smile slid off his face. “Tush! Tush!” he 
said, “What’s this?” 

“Susan wanted to be home for Christ- 
mas Eve,” explained her mother. 

“Tush! Tush!” the porter smiled again, 
“You don’t need to be home for Christ- 
mas. Christmas is everywhere.” 

“Tt isn’t on the train,” said Susan an- 
grily. “The train isn’t anywhere. It just 
goes and goes.” 

The porter wagged his head, and Susan 
wondered if he were going to say “Tush. 
Tush.” again. Instead he said, “Come 
along with me. Something I want you to 
see while I’m making up your berth.” 

They followed him through car after 
car. At last they came to the club car. 
He opened the door and stepped aside. 

“Qoooooh!” breathed Susan. 

Maybe Susan was lucky—maybe this 
was an unusual train. All around the car 
were festoons of green myrtle. The seats 
were full of smiling people. And on a 
table at the end of the aisle stood a 
beautiful little Christmas tree, sparkling 
with tiny lights and glistening balls. 

Susan walked wonderingly forward. 
People stopped talking to look at her red 
eyes and tear-stained face. 

Standing in front of the tree, Susan 
touched the little shiny balls gently. She 
looked up at the glowing star at the top. 
When she turned around, her mother was 
sitting nearby smiling at her. 

A little old man came down the aisle 
with a suitcase. He bent to open it, and 
Susan watched curiously. Out of the 
suitcase he took a little wooden stable and 
put it on the table under the tree. Then 
he unwrapped a tissue paper bundle. In 
his hand lay a delicately carved figure of 
Mary and the baby Jesus. He placed them 
lovingly in the stable. 

“Would you like to help?” he asked 


Susan. “I brought them from the old 
country, to my grandchildren. On Christ- 
mas Eve one must have a creche. In Ger- 
many, in America, even on a train.” 
Gently and carefully Susan unwrapped 
little animals and shepherds and placed 
them on the table. Everyone drew close 
to watch. When it was all ready, some- 
one turned the lights out. Only the glow 
of the Christmas tree lighted the stable. 


Snow NIGHT, HoLy NIGHT.” The mel- 
low notes of a guitar began the hymn. 
and softly everyone sang. 

At last, breathless from singing, Susan 
and her mother said goodby and went 
back to their car. 

The porter was waiting. “See this 
hook?” he said to Susan. “This is espe- 
cially for hanging stockings.” 

Laughing, Susan gave him her sock and 
he hung it on the hook with a flourish. 
“Merry Christmas,” he called as he turned 
to the next berth. 

Susan lay between the clean sheets and 
looked out the window. The train pulled 
into a big station. Music swelled through 
the air from a loudspeaker, “Joy to the 
world, the Lord is come.” People hurried 
along the platform with ruddy cheeks and 
gay smiles, carrying brightly wrapped 
gifts. 

When the train drew out and left the 
city behind, Susan could see, across the 
dark countryside, the sparkle of dozens of 
little Christmas trees shining through win- 
dows and at doorways near and far. Over 
them all a bright star shone steadily from 
the dark twinkling heavens. 

“Christmas is everywhere,” she said 
sleepily, squeezing her mother’s hand. 

“Clackety-clack. Clackety-clack,” sang 
the train wheels. “Christmas is here. 
Christmas is here. Christmas is here.” 








FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Stori-Views and Viewer 


Four sets of three-dimensional, natural 
color Bible pictures combined with 
stories explaining each subject. Com- 


plete with viewer. $3.50, postpaid. 


Christmas Manger Sets 
Sixteen sturdy, colorful scenes and 
figures. Glossy finish. Complete with 
gift box. Small set (743), $1.10, post- 
poid. Large set (1004), $2.60, postpaid. 
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FOR YOUR 
RELATIVES and FRIENDS 


Saliman's Head of Christ 


(M4700.) 18% x 22%”. Printed on heavy 
linen in six colors. Framed in burnished bronze 
molding. $6.25, postpaid. 


Christmas at the Organ 
(C.) Four, ten-inch, double-faced records con- 
taining eight favorite Christmas Carols. $3.98, 
postpaid. 

Prince of Egypt 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson interprets Moses in her 
latest best-selling novel, re-creating the ancient 

world of Egypt. $3.50, postpaid. 
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FOR YOUR PASTOR 


Compact, Six-Glass Communion Service 


(SB1215.) Silver plated appointments in compartment 
carrying case. $18.25; postpaid. 


My Pastoral Record 
A book to contain your pastor's activities. Bound in 
maroon fabrikoid, gold stamped title, and a panel 
for engraving your minister's name. $10.20, postpaid. 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 


A revised and up-to-date book surpassing all other 
handy-sized dictionaries. Over 125,000 entries, 
2,300 terms illustrated. Bound in dark blue. Indexed. 
$6.00, postpaid. 


FOR YOUR 


CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER 
The Westminster Study Edition 


of the Bible 


The most complete Bible of its kind in exist- 
ence. Prefaces, footnotes, concordance, chro- 
nology, maps supplement the King James 
Version. $10.00, postpaid. 


The Messiah, by Handel 
(T.) An album of four, ten-inch, double- 
Westminster bEa0k Stones faced records. $4.73, postpaid. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
.New York 10, N. Y. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Marcasite Cross 
(557.) One-inch cross made of sterling silver 
and marcasites. Complete with 18-inch match- 
ing chain. $3.70, postpaid. 


Witherspoon Building...... 

Poe Fim Avenue... .... ccc. ccccs 
8 South Dearborn Street 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street. .. San Francisco 2, Calif. 
(The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.) 








